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THE SPIRIT OF PEACE. 


Where hath the spirit of peace his home? 
Loves he o’er earth or ocean to roam ? 


He dwells in the deep sequestered glade, 

Where the lover's step hath a footpath made ; 

He lurks in the bowers where birds have sung 

To their fluttering mates when the day was young; 
By the river pool neath the waterfall, 

Where the rock-sprung trees have formed a pall, 
Solemn and dark, o’er the depth below, 

As best befits its majestic flow, 

Where hidden wild-flowers scent the air— 

Be sure the spirit of peace is there. 


By the summer's sea he loves to dwell, 

And to note its crispéd billows swell ; 

Or to list the music ocean makes 

When his wave the cavern’s echo wakes ; 

Or to mark each sbip go proudly by, 

Like a sea-king in his panoply ; 

Or to reckon the snowy skiffs that swim, 

Like ocean birds far off and dim, 

Where the calm sea blends with the calmer air— 
The spirit of peace be sure is there. 


In the Highland vale, where the lake lies low, 
Encircled by hills of lasting snow; 

Where the streams that gladden the valley creep, 
Murmuring through channels dark and deep ; 
Where the red deer stares from the forest forth, 
Ere he bounds away to the trackless north ; 
Where primeval life with eager gaze 

Looks out on the stranger who treads its ways; 
Where the fond enthusiast loves to roam— 


There, there hath the spirit of peace his home. 


In the woods at eve when the birds are still, 
And naught is heard but the tiny rill, 
Which noon and night makes music sweet, 
As it leaps its brother rill to meet; 
Where naught is seen by the straining eye 
. 5 ° 

But the trees like spectres standing by— 
I have met with the woodman’s lowly cot, 
oe : ey that the home of man was not; 

nave heard his evening praise and prayer, 
And I felt that the spirit of peace ml Ran. 


When the country lies in Sabbath rest 

And the fields are in golden beauty drest; 

When the church-bell’s notes o’er the valley come, 
Like the voice of a father iaviting home; 

When the aged man is thoughttal seen, 

Where the graves of his early friends lie green 
Round the village church in many a heap, 

Each with its tenant in slumber deep— 

To that humble church in hope repair, 

And the spirit of peace shall meet you there. 


SKETCHES. 
BY JOHN EDMUND READRB. 


FLOWERS. 
The ever-loved, the ever-joyous flowers, 
hose blossomings are laughter: there, the rose 
anguidly her dew-dripping cheek declined; 
Her name a blessing, sauctitied by love 
And child-remembrances; the marigold, 
Opened her beauty, nun-like, to the Sun, 
O’erveiling when he sets, to be looked on 
By no inferior eye. There, radiate, shone 
Through cloadiest green the star-like jessamine; 
Irises drooping in the laxury 
Of a fine sorrow, their blue orbs half-closed ; 
Tae azalia leaned against the soft gray wall: 
There paled the delicate anemone, 
Turning away her sweet head from the wind; 
And there the hambler wall-flower shed a breath 
That realized Elysium. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
We gazed round: 
The mountain, casting off the beautiful, 
Austerer majesty assumed; eufolding 
His heather-breast with mists, he raised his crown 
Of crags, and sat alone with solitude. 
Moors rose abruptly into heathered hills, 
Gray, wave-like, in wild flactuation stayed. 


The sky, the crags, the mere, the granit 
Together there. granite ground 


THE INFLUENCE OF CUSTOM. 


In time's mid-day, life’s pilgrimage half done, 

Hopes quenched, and passions lulled, we love the seene 
+ That harmonizes past with present life. 

The worn-out Mariner, home-fixed, though free 

To wander o'er broad fields, contracts bis walk 

To the space trodden on the reeling deck. 


EVENING LANDSCAPES. 


‘ We stood beneath 
The granite Tor that overbrowed the vale: 
black cave, sunk in rocks, yawned entrance near; 
Laid fragments hurled from thunder splitten peaks 
said wildly round the entrance, in whose depths 
Palpable darkuess, lion-like, was buried. 
oe beech-tree, lightning scathed, beside it stood, 
hat, dew-fed, on the crag died ere its spring, 
Like some fine nature blighted by the world. 
No visible movement marked the clock of time, 








Save the approaching and departing Light; 

The lessening and lengthened shadows, on 

Their dial-plate of everlasting rock. 

Great Heaven in its majestic march moved o'er ; 

Stars hidden with their crowns of light, behind. 

Cloud-congregations solemnly rolled on : 

Eternal motion and eteraal rest! 
* 2 * * 

The fern, in beauty sleeping, sighed its joy ; 

The red ash glowed, the steeped furze bathed in gold: 

Twilight shed rose-hues o’er stern brows it crowned : 

And the sharp granite spears shot farin heaven, 

Softened their iron cores. 





THE SELF-SEER. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Sorrow, there seemeth more of thee in life 
Than we can bear, and live; and yet we bear.—Lowegtt. 
Whatis good for a bootless bene ?—Worpswortn. 

Reader hast thou ever known one of those happy moments when the 
soul suddenly passes out of darkness into light—when, after wearily 
walking in gloom, the sun of some loug-shrouded joy gleams through 
the mist, and thy tears are dried up, like dew-drops in the morning. 
Life becomes pleasant to thee—all things look beautiful in thine eyes, as 
in those of a blind man who has just received sight; thou rememberest 
no more the time of darkness, but goest forth rejoicing in the unhoped- 
for light. 

Thus it was with Leuthold, when at sunrise he awoke. Oh, bow 
sweet was the waking! First, thera came the dim memory of some 
happiness, new and strange, and then a name was va-hia lips. The re- 
membrance of his love—day by day his earliest waking thought—canre- 
upon bim with a full tide of recollection. But there was a change. The 
young man rose up and looked out on the day-light; never bad it before 
seemed so fair. His eyes grew dim with overpowering bliss; he stretch- 
ed out his arms, as if he would embrace the whole world in the fulness 
of his joy; he murmured the name of her he loved, adding to it those 
words which he had never yet dared to utter—‘ Mine own! mine own!” 

Alas! alas! for the love that can thus deceive itself ! 

Leuthold went to his books, but his ideas wandered. What had phi- 
losophy to do with love? Sometimes a painful thought of Herman flit- 
ted across his mind. If Hilda loved him not, how wretched he must 
be! 

“ But he will forget it in time. Herman’s love is not like mine,”’ mur- 
mured the student. ‘‘He bas many joys; I only one—but that passing 
all others!’ And then again came Hilda’s image; and the young lover 
gave himself up to a sweet reverie. He pictured his future life ; he con- 
jured up the vision of a home, calm, peaceful, where he might follow the 
pursuits heloved, and become learned and honoured among men. He 
thought how proudly the professor would give his daughter to one who 
deserved to win her; and, mingled with the idea of the old man’s hap- 
piness, came that of childhood; of sweet young faces crowding round 
him; of fame to be reaped fur them, that they might rejoice in their 
father’s name when he was iu the dust; and above all, the image of 
Hilda, in wifehood, in motherhood, in still fair and still-beloved old age. 
How they twaiu would glide together through life! not living as the 
worldly do—as if this existence were all, but ever looking upwards to- 
gether, knowing that those who are one in love, and one in heart and 
mind, whatever be the alter destiny of the soul, will never be divided. 

All day Leuthold could not drive away the blissful dream. It nestled 
close to his heart, and would not go; it followed him when he went out 
into the busy streets; it coloured every thing with its own rosy light. 
The faces he met seemed to peer into his, as if divining the secret of his 
happiness. Ouly one fear oppressed him—lest he might perchance see 
Herman. But the day passed and Herman came not. In the evening 
Leuthold went out into the open couutry. There he thought no pryin 
eyes could behold his joy. Yet, even there, the clouds as they passe 
over him seemed to form themselves into the semblance of Hilda’s face, 
and the litile birds as they sang almost “syllabled her name.” All na- 
ture to Leuthold was full of love. 

As he walked dreamily along, a step overtook him, his hand was 
warmly grasped, and Herman stood before him. 

“Why, you are sauntering like a man asleep!” said young Waldhof. 

Leuthold changed colour, and looked anxiously at bis friend. Her- 
man’s face was no: without some traces of agitation; but there was no 
sorrow there. 

“TI have sought for you every where,” continued the other. “I have 
much to tell, Leuthold.” 

“Have you, too, attained your desire?” asked Leuthold, hurriedly. 
“ Have the angels we beheld that night a 

“T dreamt a dream, but I have forgotten it now, save for what it taught 
me. Qh, Leuthold, I have had a bitter lesson, but it has ended in joy— 
Hilda loves me!” 

There are strokes so terrible, so stunning, that the heart within us 
seems to turn to ice, and that is all, even as heaven's bolt sometimes 
slays without an outward wound. Thus it was with Leuthold. His 
life’s hope was shattered, but no visible token betrayed his agony. 

Herman drew his friend’s arm within his own, and they sat down un- 
deratree. There, with his face turned away from Leuthold, the young 
man told the whole story of his anger, and its puuishment. 

“This morning,” he cried, “ | kuew myself as [had never known be- 
fore. I was humbled to the dust. Llonged to throw myself at Hilda’s 
feet, and say,—‘ Hate me, despise me; I deserve it. I am not worthy to 
look upon thee, and yet I love thee!"” — 

* Aud thou didst say so, Herman?’’ said the student with a voice that 
was quite calm. 

“Yes, best Leuthold; my good angel was with me: I poured out my 
heart before ber in its shaine, in its humility, and she coutemned it not. 
She forgave me for my love's sake. Listen to what she said—every one 
ot her sweet words is writ'eu on my heart. ‘Thou art very thonght- 
less, Herman—thou art full of faults—thou art not half so gentle as Leu- 
thold ; and yet I love thee—ouly thee.’ And then she laid ber dear arm 
on my neck. Why, Leuthold, how thou shiverest !”” 

“ The wind is cold—very co!d,” muttzred the unfortunate student. 

“Then take my cloak and come—we will sit no longer here: thou art 
not so strovg as I,” auswered the other, as with unwonted gentleness of 
manner he Jed his friend homeward. Happy love had giveu all bis bet- 
ter feelings freer play. 

“TI sometimes think it strange that thou shouldst never have loved Hil- 
da,” said Herman, as they walked on slowly, “or that she should not 
have loved thee.” 

“ Loved me!—-me!"’ repeated Leuthold. 

“Yes, it might have been. I was almost jealous of thee when Hilda 
spoke so warmly of thee this moruing, and [told her so. But she only 
smiled, and said thou hadst never dreamed of such a thing—that thou 





| know the bliss of happy love. Thou shouldst have heard her praise 


thee, ay, even beyond me. And then she described the sort of damsel 
\ that would win thy heart—beautifal as an angel, gentle as adove. Ha! 
| ba! Leuthold, dost hear?” laughed the gay-hearted young man. : 
| Leuthold laughed too. So strong was the controul he had over bim- 
| self, that the keenest ear could not have distinguished a discordant tone 
in that terrible mirth. The darkness hid the convulsions of his features, 
‘the fierce clench of his hands; the torturing pain that seemed as ifa 
| fiend’s clutch was at his throat; and Leuthold conquered. But angels 
would have looked down and wept for him, who‘ struggled so fearful 
| with himself that, in the contest, lite was almost riven asunder. Ath 
, own door the student parted from Herman, kindly, cheerfully, as usual ; 
and he listened to the careless footstep of the young man as he passe 
down the street, hamming a light ditty, half-playful, half-tender, for it 
was of love. The sounds died away, and Leathold was alone. ; 

Let us not depict the anguish of that first hour of terrible awakening 
from the dream of a lifetime. They to whom love is but the crowning 
link of many sweet bonds, the last nectar-drop in a cup already running 
over with life’s other blessings, can never know what it is to those who 
have nought else. Such love—the love of page ae not merely the chiet 
aim of life; it is life itself. What must the rending be? e cannot 
paint—we dare not! God help those who have thus lost all! 

A night of agony passed, and Leathold had striven with his own soul, 
until he had taught it that most blessed of lessone—to endure. In the 
silence and gloom a spirit-hand had been laid upon his heart, and its 
wild beatings grew still. A spirit-voice had breathed in his ear, “ Peace, 
peace ! others, too, have suffered, and found rest.’ Ther Leuthold an- 
swered in his soul,—“ Yes, I know, in the grave.” But the voice re- 
plied, solemnly and reproachfully,—‘“ And in life, too, there is peace. 
Thinkest thou that the All-good would send His children on earth for 
cureless sorrow? There is no grief so heavy that it cannot be borne, 
until patience becomes in the end calmness and peace.” And the gnaw- 
iag-pain in the student’s heart ceased; he grovelled no longer on the 
floor of his chamber, wrestling with his despair, but looked upward to 
the sky. It was still and clear, but all starlees; and Leuthold thought it 
was an image of his own soul. As he ‘looked, the horizon brightened, 
and he saw with his tearless burning eyes the coming dawn. Then he 
knew that there is no night so long and dreary but that morning will come 
atlast. The fountains of his heart were unsealed—tears came, and they 
soothed him. He lay down, and slepta sleep as calm as if angels watch- 
ed around his pillow. It might have been so—who knows? 

While many of the dwellers in Leipsic were yet sleeping, Leuthold 
Auerbach went forth from his native town, as he -willed, forever! He 
left kindly tokens for all whom he regarded ; but he bade farewell to 
none. No one kuew of his going until he had departed ; and he gave no 
clue as to whither he was journeying. ‘Perbaps he hardly knew himselt ; 
but he felt that he could not stay at Leipsic. A restless desire for wan- 
dering took possession of him. He seemed as though he could not 
breathe until he had shut out from his eyes, and heart, and mind, thoeo 
scenes where he had been so happy, and so wretched—until he had 
placed the wide world between him and his lost hope. . 

As before said, he went away without one adieu even to Hilda. He 
could not look again upon her beloved face, knowing that all hope was 
shat out from him for ever. Against his reason—almost against his con- 
viction, one faint ray of hope had clung to his heart during these long 
years of hidden love; all was dark now. Ere long he knew that the to- 
tal cessation of a flickering hope is easier to bear, at least, after a time ; 
but this he had yet tolearn. Now, his only strength seemed to consist 
in flying far away from the spectre of a vanished joy. 

Leuthold passed by the dwelling of Hilda, and his heart melted. ‘In 
all his agony mingled no mnger against her. She loved him not, but she 
had not deceived him; he had beguiled himself. She was still the angel 
of his life, the unconscious origin of all that was pure and good in his na- 
ture, the awakener ot his soul. Therein, amidst all its gloom, her image 
shone unclouded still. In the lonely and still sunshine ot early morning, 
Leuthold stood by her garden-gate ; he pressed his lips to the cold stone 
where her hand had often rested in their many adieux, and prayed that 
= might be blessed through life, and happy in the love of him she had 
chosen. 

While he lingered, he heard the trees rustling in the garden; a light foot- 
step sounded along the concealed walks; and a low voice, that seemed 
to come froma heart overladen with its own happiness, murmured, rath- 
er than sang, these words :— 








I rest—I rest 
With a joyful heart; 
Of peace possess'd, 
With dear love blest. 
The tears are dried that were fain to start. 
I rest—l rest. 
The sky is clear, 
And the storms are gone ; 
A star of cheer, 
So fair, so dear, 
Shines on me sweetly when I am alone. 
I rest—I rest. 
_Tt was Hilda’s voice, pouring forth from a full heart its new and deli- 
cious bliss. Leuthold couid bear no more; he fled away,—far, far, as if 
his feet were winged. Thedream of his youth was ended tor ever. 


CHAPTER V. 


Look not mournfully into the Past; it returns no more 
Wisely improve the Present; and go forth into the shadowy 
Future without fear, and with a manly heart.—LoxcreLLow 


The high mass of Easter was being celebrated in Haarlem Cathedrals, 
The deep-toned organ poured forth its volame of sound, the censers 
gave out their incense, and the priests murm:red the low monotonous 
prayers of a religion whose mysterious beauty appeals to the heart, if not 
to the understanding. The cathedral was filled with kneeling worship- 
pers of every rank. The rude boor from the Datch marshes, but a few 
degrees superior to his barbarian ancestors, of whom the refined Tacitus 
scorufully writes ; the rich citizen of Haarlem, who, contested with his 
wealth and ignorance, left the duties of religion and learning aliketo the 
priests of his faith,—a faith which he professed, bat never attempted to 
compreheid, were both there ; and, lastly, there were chance wander- 
ers from all parts, who had come to witness the Easter celebration, and 
to hear the great organ of Haarlem. . 

Of all that worshipping crowd we shall particularize but two individ- 
uals, who knelt side by side, though chance alone had caused their pro- 
pinquity, as they were perfect strangers to each other. One was far ad- 
vanced in life, with calm, phlegmatic, Dutch features, only redeemed 
from dulvess by the acute expression of a quick dark eye; he wore 
a burgher’s dress, goodly enough, and carefully arranged. Beside him 
kuelt the other,—a man, whose age might have been within the middle 
cycle of life—from thirty to fifty. He had a dark, bronzed countenance, 
remarkable veither for beauty nor ugliness; hair, in which white streaks 
already had begun to mingle with the brown, and a stooping gait. His 
careless, but not coarse attire, was travel-worn, and he worshipped like 





wert as a brother tu her, aud hadst never loved aught except thy books. 





Jacob, “leaning on the top of his staff,”"—one which had evidently sus- 


But the time will come, Leuthuld—Hilda says so—and thou, too, wilt} tuiued the waylarer’s steps through many a weary journey. He reated 
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is hand it, as he knelt, leaned his head against them, and seemed 
aaa ha His musings were hardly devotional, for he fixed 
his large soft eyes on vacancy, aud his compressed lips did not move, 
though all around bim were heard the murmuring orisons of his fellow- 
w rs. : 

‘When the sacred host was raised, the stranger’s open eyes were still 
fixed upwards ; he declined not his head; his ueighbour touched his el- 
bow, whispering,— - 

« My good friend, thou art absorbed! thou forgettest thy prayers. 

The other turned hastily round, looked at the old bunghen’s kindly face, 
and, witha murmured apology or acknowledgment, bent his head like 
the rest, until the holy emblem had passed by. When the service con- 
cluded, the old man said to his fellow-worshipper,— . 

“I pray you pardon me for breaking in upon your thoughts just now ; 
but it behoves all good Catholics to be doubly careful of every due rite, 
when these sinful doctrines of the man John Huss are abroad.” , 

“Tam beholden to you,” answered the stranger, In @ sweet musical 
voice. It was the same which, years before, rang with persuasive elo- 
quence in the hall of Leipsic ; nz murmured its words of concealed love 
at Hilda’s side ; had poured forth, in secret, its agony of wild despair. 
The stranger in the cathedral of Haarlem was Leuthold Auerbach. 

Touched and iuterested—unconscious!y, perhaps—by the melody of 
a voice whose tone was irresistible, the cold map, as they went out to- 
gether, still continued his conversation. 

‘“* You seem a stranger here?” 

“ I entered Haarlem only yesterday.” : ’ , 

“ And you were admiring our cathedral? Is it not beautiful !” said the 
old man, with some degree of pride. 

“It is the fairest I have yet seen, and I have travelled far and wide, and 
have found ne rest for my feet,” continued Leuthold, musingly, while a sad 
look passed over his face, not unmarked by his companion. 

“ Forgive an old man’s rudeness,” said the Dutchman. kindly; “ but 
you seem weary, my friend; and if you ure a stranger and have no home 
—no ties in Haarlem iy 

‘None in the wide world!” ; 

“Why, then, come home and stay with me, while yuur affairs keep you 
here. Ours is a cheerful house; my Lucia will be sure to welcome her 
father’s guest; I have half-a-dozen grandchildren, who will strive to 
amuse you, You migbt fare worse than in the house of old Laureutius 
Coster.” 

Leuthold met this unexpected hospitality with the cordiality it merited, 
and accepted the offer. 

“ But, Herr Coster,” he said smiling, ‘‘are you not rather venturesome 
in thus welcoming a stranger to your house ?” 

“I know not who you may be, whether rich or poor, noble or peasant,” 
answered the hearty burgher. ‘I only need look in your face to see you 
are a good man, and that is all I care for. You are most welcome, pro- 
yided you are not one of those abominable heretics.” 

Leuthold drew a crucifix from his bosom. 

“ Tam a good Catholic, I trust,” he said, “ but I am no rich noble. I 
‘was once a student, and am still a humble follower of the learned sci- 
ences. My name is Leuthold Auerbach.” 

“Then welcome—thrice welcome !” cried Laurentius, grasping him 
warmly by the hand. “I am a simple, unlearned man, myseif, but | have 
been honoured with the friendship of many who were renowned in the 
world ; and your name is known to me as that of one whom a prince 
might be proud to welcome to his palace. Thrice welcome to my home, 
Herr Auerbach !” 

Leuthold’s breast thrilled with pleasure. The yearning desire for hu- 
man sympathy yet dwelt there, and ever sprang up at the lightest touch, 
a pure fountain of love for all mankind. He had said to himself when, 
after the desolation that fell upon him, his heart revived a little, as a way- 
side plant, crushed by a heavy stone, after a time begins to put forth its 
small green leaves from amidst the ruins,—he had said, “ Iwill be strong, 
I will be patient. The world is very wide. I will not mourn for the 
loss of one all-engrossing love, but will open my heart to all earth’s child- 
ren. It shall not be frozen by this despair, but shall abound the more in 
pure, unselfish, universal love—in divine charity.” 

And so he wandered far and wide, in desert places, and among men 
whose very existence was unknown to civilized Europe. He had gone 
from the learned priests of Rome to the wild mountaineers of Hungary, 
and then again to the scarcely less baibarian inhabitants of the nooks 
and corners of his own land. He had journeyed from city to city, every- 
where following on the track of misery, with the blessed footsteps of an 
ange) of peace, regarding his learning only so far as it was an instrument 
of doing good. To the sick he was a physician; to the poor a comforter 
and adviser ; to the guilty he spuke with a warning yet tender voice. 
When all these blessed him, when in their happiness he saw the fruit of 
his labours, then Leuthold remembered no more his own sorrow, but re- 
joiced that he was thus made au instrument of good on earth. 

Laurentius and his guest took their way te the home of the former. As 
they went, Coster talked with the not unpleasing garrulousness of his 

e; and Leuthold learned much of his new triend’s early life. Hia fa- 
ther had been cus¢os of the cathedral; and this office, after the fashion of 
those early times, had given to the family their surname. Laurentius 
recounted to his guest the passing incidents of a life whose course had 
been untroubled by any of those seasons of worldly care and mental 
suffering, which often stand as landmarks of bitterness in the history of 
finer moulded spirits. He had loved, as all men do, each in his different 
way ; he had married, and outlived his joy; he had lost bis wife and out- 
lived his sorrow. He spoke with a father’s fondness of his only child, 
Lucia, who, with her husband and children, brightened his home ‘in his 
old age. 

“ T have had a quiet, easy life, and have done as much good as my op- 
portunities permitted,” said the old man. “ Last of all, lam content that 
my children should lay me in the shadow of the old cathedral towers, say 
a prayer for my soul, au! forget me.” 

‘* And is this life? Is this all ?” thought Leuthold, while he listened. 
«« Have [ no higher existence than this?’ Aud his inmost soul answered, 
—*“ Yes, thou hast the true life within thee!” He felt it, and was con- 
tent. “Yet’’ he murmured, “ there is none on earth even to say the prayer 
of loving kindred for my soul’s repose.” But the inward voice replied— 
“What matters it? if thou hast worked out thy mission on earth, thy 
good deeds, although unknown and scattered wide, will be as wings to litt 
thy soul to paradise.” 

The two companions came to the dwelling of Laurentius Coster. It 
was situated on the shores of the lake of Haarlem, whose waters 
dashed up almost to the entrance, fertilising a pleasant garden, 
which owed its beauty more to the hand of abundant nature than to the 
tasteful skill of its cultivator. 
family whose wealth enabled them to consider luxury a necessity, inas- 
much as the window of the large hall was of glass, while the other 

apertures for light were carefully covered with a thin wire-woven sub- 
stance. Moreover, it had one tall chimney in the centre of the roof. 
above which the dense wood-smoke curled upwards, ditfusing the pleasaut 
odour of burning pine-fagots ; and the roughuess of the outer walls was 
concealed by testoons of ivy, which had beea gracefully trained so as to 
cover ihe whole front of the low, one storied dwelling. 

Presently the garden rang with the welcoming shout of a troop of child- 
ren, who came bounding to meet their grandtather. The boys danced 
round him with innumerable greetings aud inquiries about Easter-gitts ; 
while the eldest girl—a silent, demure-eyed little damsel of twelve years 





The house was evidently occupied by a |’ 


was her whole world—regarded him kindly, as a harmless, gentle cha- 
racter, who ate little and spoke less, and the old man himself, after vainly 
trying to delight his own peculiar faculty of hero-worship by — 
Leuthold with the cumpbrous respect due to a great man, at last suffere 
him to remain unnoticed and untroubled with the burthen of his fame, 
to nestle in the family nook as he best loved. a ; 

When Leuthold spoke of continuing his way aud quitting this calm 
home, it was with a lingering and almost sorrowful tone, which was 
echoed by all the family. John and Peter, the two elder boys, loud! 
protested against his departure; and little Lucia tearfully raised her soft 
dove’s eyes, which had now learned to peep from uader their lashes, 
even in the preseuce of Herr Auerbach. ; : ; 

“Do you not love us, that you wish to go?” said the child, wistfully. 
“You know that we love you,—1 more than all. Why will you not 
stay ?” 

tt is so sweet to hear the language of affection, even from a child. Leu- 
thold’s eyes grew dim, while he took the geutle pleader on his knee and 
repeated,— 

e'You love me, dear child! Does any one, then, love me?’ 

“ After such a frank declaration from this young damsel, what more 
can you wish?” said the grandfather, merrily. “ But come, Herr Auer- 
bach, tell me whither you would go, and whom it is that you prefer to 
us? I thought you had no home-ties.” 

‘have no closer ties in the wide world than here,” answered Leu- 
thold. “It seems to be my fortune to drift through life like a chance 
sea-weed, and never find a resting-place. I have been happy here and 
now I go forth to fulfil my wandering destiny.” ; 

‘Thou shalt not go forth at all, my son,’ cried the old man, his tone of 
respect merging into that of affection. “ Listen to what this little maid- 
en says, and stay with us. Ifthou art too proud to be received as a 
brother in a household which is honoured by thy presence, at least thou 
wilt not refuse to aid in governing these wild boys, who ought to esteem 
it their greatest happiness to have been instructed by the learned Dec- 
tor Leuthold Auerbach. Therefore, stay, my son, if { may call thee so.” 

Leuthold clasped the hand of Coster, and the compact was sealed, with- 
out a word, save Lucia’s joyful exclamation,— 

“ Ah, now you will believe that we love you!” 

And she sat down at his feet, looking up in his face with eyes that 
spoke more than her words,—eyes in which a woman’s soul was dawn- 
ing through the unconscious innocence of the child. 

“Herr Auerbach,” said the eldest boy after a long and whispered con- 
sultation, ‘‘now you are one ofthe family, we must put your name among 
our list. How do you write “ Leuthold ?” 

His question being answered, the boy began to talk with his bro- 
thers. 

“An L and an H,” mused the younger, John,—‘“ they will be hard to 
cut. Grandfather, you must do them for us, as you did in the wood.” 

And he brought out a large box filled with letters of all sizes rudely 
carved in bark, some separately, others wnited in long strips, furming the 
names of the family. 

’* Now you shall see how cleverly we can write without using a pen, 
and what a quantity we can do ata time,” said Peter. ‘“‘ Come, dear mas- 
ter!” The ‘good master,” or, the ‘dear master,” was Leauthold’s ap 
pellation in the family. 

The boy led him to a sort of clothes-press, and showed him how, by 
placing these blackened letters under white paper, impressions were 
taken of the names of the household. 

‘* We call this our printing,” said the boy, proudly, as he noticed Leu- 
thold’s surprise and curiosity. ‘* We have done all our own names, and 
you shall soon see yours write itself in the same way. Once we did a 
whole senteuce,—it was, Ave Maria, ora pro nobis; it looked so pret- 
t i 

“And who found out these curious playthings?” asked the good mas- 
ter. 

“[t was our grandfather who cut the first letter for us to copy out of 
the bark of a beech-tree, as we were walking in the wood. Then Peter 
took an impression of it, and we saw how it would save the trouble of 
writing, and be much prettier. But you do not hear, good master,” said the 
boy, as Leuthold sat musingly with the lettersiu his hand, apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep reflection. 

In the child’s plaything the man of thought and far-seeing intellect 
perceived, though dimly, the origin of a mighty power, which in coming 
ages would sway the world to its centre. He saw how learning might 
be scattered far and wide,—how the work of a lifetime might come to be 
transcribed in a day, and. thus the blessing of knowledge be diffused to 
an extent of which he had never betore dreamed. These ideas, though 
vague and darkly sbadowed forth, yet came upon the man of science with 
a strength which he could feel, but not define. Perhaps there was des- 
tiny in the sudden light which appeared to flash upon Leuthold, and im- 
pelled him to work out the great idea which now filled his mind. 








Laurentius Coster was one of those men who seem sent into the world, 
the unconscious instruments of some great good, yet never dream of their 
mission, and accomplish it more through seeming destiny than by the re- 
solute agency of their own will. How little did the simple-minded old 
man imagine, when cutting out playthings for his grandchildren, that he 
was paving the way for the glorious footsteps of Freedom, of Science, of 
human Wisdom, through which men may almost become as gods !—that 
the name which, in his uulearned humility, he deemed would soon be 
forgotten, was by this mysterious fate to be transmitted from generation 
to generation as that of the Inventor of Printing! 

Leuthold Auerbach spent a long night of meditation, and then he 
sought Laurentius, aud told him, with earnest enthusiasm, of what ‘was 
passing in his mind. But the placid and rather phlegmatic Dutchman 
was perfectly unmoved. He could uot believe that from a thing so trifling 
—a childish toy—should spring effects so great as Leuthold foretold. The 
master drew him to the window. 

“* Look,” he cried, in his energy—* look at that noble tree in whose 
branches the birds rest and the breezes play,—it was once a small seed 
trodden under foot! But a hand found it, planted it, and behold it now! 
So is the beginning of every new science ; it is discovered—a paltry seed, 
and planted, sometimes intentionally, sometimes by what men foolishly 
call “chance,” then it takes root and grows, and none can stay it. Re- 
member that a few grains of sand accidentally mingled and thrown into 
the fire by a careless workman’s hand produced the clear, beautiful sub- 
stance, now forming your window ; and who kuows where the marvels 
of this art of glass-making may end? It makes things distinct 10 the 
eye like a new sense. Perchance, one day through it we may behold 
the far-off mysteries ofthe stars. And so it will be with this discovery of 
thine, Laurentius.” 

“Thou art sanguine, dear Leuthold,” said the old man, with a half-in- 
credulous, but gentle smile, as he listened to the excited tones of his 
friend. “* What good dost thou imagine this printing will produce ?” 

‘‘ Hast thoa never considered that it wi!l multiply writing without end ? 
—that those rare and precious works which it takes a man’s life to copy 
may be made no longer the sole luxury of the rich 7—that the same pow- 
er by which these children print a name or a prayer could be made to 
produce a whole volume? Oh, Laurentius, if thou couldst see into the 
future as | do—see thy name emblazoned by Fame—see thy children 
honoured, and, above all, see the good which thou hast left behind on 
earth, how blessed such a life must be”:” 


Coster, moved and touched by the earnestness of Leuthold, seemed | 
more than half convinced. 

















—quietly took away the old man’s stick, and drew his arm through hers, 
as a proud supporter of his steps. 

** See what it is to bean old grandfather !” said Coster to Leuthold, who 
had hung back from the merry tribe of children. ** Come, Lucia the Se- 
cond,” he continued addressing his grand-daughter, “you must be mistress 
of the house in your mother’s stead, aud welcome my friend here, whom 
Ihave brought from Haarlem !” 

The little maiden drooped her head, and cast down her eyes, half de- 
murely, half with a childish coquetry ; then, without lifting up her long 
eyelashes, she put her hand in Leuthold’s and suid,— 

“You are very welcome, and I hope you will stay a long time here.”’ 

“ That willl gladly,” answered Leuthold, ashe stooped down and kiss- 
ed the sweet, blushing face; and then, still holding Lucia’s hand he ea- 
tered the house of Laurentius with a feeling of home happiaess long un- 
known to the lonely wanderer. 


Cuapter VI. 


Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 

Foots eps on the sands of time,— 
Fooiprin.s that, perchance, anucher, 

Sailing o’er Liie’s trouvied main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

ing, shall take bea: t ugaln.—LONGFELLOW. 


Weeks, months passed, and Leutho!d of Leipsic still remained an hon 
oured guest in the famiy of Laurentias Coster, 


play-felluw ; the mother—a worthy Dutch matron, to whom her home 


} : There was a patriarchal 
simplicity therein which was most svothing to the mind of Leuthold. 
The chiidren loved him, for he became alternately their teacher and their 


“Well, dear master, what dost thou wish me to do for the furtherance | 
of this greatend? | will doll for thy sake.” 
‘Not for mine, but thine own,—or, rather, for the sake of the whole 
world !” cried the enthusiastic Leuthold. | 

And then he explained to his surprised and wondering hearer various | 
plans which the ingenuity of a man of science could make applicable to | 
the new invention. | 

* It is strange—it is wonderful !” said Laurentius, musing, as improve- | 
ments, which had never struck him before, were suggested by the mas- 
ter; and slowly the idea began to dawn upon the good Fleming that this 
passing amusement of his might, indeed, turn out a wonderful discovery. 
He was like a man who had picked up a pebble, which some hand more 
skilful than his own had polished, and found therein a precious gem. Yet 
like the same self-gratitied seeker, he never remembered that he had on- 
ly found it as a common stone, and that, for all he knew of its value, it 
might have remained a common stone for ever, had not a wiser head than 
his own brought the treasure to light. 

_Laureutius gave himself up to delight and pride. He was at last con- 
vinced of the after-success of his discovery, and as it steadily advanced 
owing to the skilful wisdom of Leuthold, the learned of Haarlem began 
to see it too. Coster was now honoured as the inventor cf a marvellous 
art, and men begun to talk of him as the honest burgher had never been 
talked of before. When the first rudely printed book appeared the jo 
vod the old mau knew no bounds. He looked at it, turned over and deus 
oe formed but still legible pages, until his aged eyes swam 


, “Can it be I~], Laurentins Coster, who have done all this,—who have 
ound out what seems like magic ?’’ cried he, 





And then he embraced his daughter, and took his grandchildren on his 
knee, making them spell it over letter by letter. , ‘ 

“ My boys, my dear John and Peter, you must work out this,” he said. 
“Tam old, I shall not live to rejoice in the work of my hands; but you 
will see it. Yes, my children, you will! aud you need not forget your 
old dfather when he is gone—the world will not let you. Ah, me! to 
think that my poor name should indeed be remembered for ages as hav- 
ing done all this! Children, you will one day be proud that you are de- 
scended from Laurentius Coster.” , 

“ Grandfather,” murmured Lucia, “ you are so happy with us that you 
forget Leuthold. See how silent aud grave he stands.” 

“Ah, yes! come here, my dear Leuthold—my good friend,” cried the 
old man, whose heart was opened to the whole world. “ You were the 
first to tell me what I had done, und you shall not be forgotten. You 
shall share my fortune with these children, and be a rich man all your 
life !” 

Leuthold smiled, with a gentle negative motion of the head; he then 
complained of weariness, and retired. Iu his solitude he sat, and ponder- 
ed over thoughts half-pleasing, haif-sad. 

‘<It is even so,” mused he. “1 have laboured, and others will reap 
the fruit of my labours. This old man’s name will be honoured, while 
mine will be mentioned no more. | shall pass away like a ppatonng 
breeze, or like a breaking wave. Yet what mattersit? The wing 
breeze has left behind a precious seed—the wave has watted a pearl 
ashore. The work of both is done.” 


To be continued. 





MOTHERWELL AND HIS POEMS. 


An able writer of the present day has attempted to prove the superior- 
ity of modern over ancient painting, but the like hypothesis has never been 
sustained in regard to the sister art—Poetry. The divinity of poetry is 
shown in her unchangeableness. She basno part either in social progress or 
social decline. The songs that charmed the rude ear of Greece, when blood- 
shed was a religious duty both of gods and men are still the dearest music of 
the refined and Christian world. The ballads of our half-civilised ancestors, 
written when the language was as untutored as the men, are atill the text- 
books of study, the “ well undefiled” of inspiration. 

The reason no doubtis, that in earlier conditions of society, more di- 
rect, and therefore more powerful, appeals are made to the natural feel- 
ings, which are the true stuff of poetry. As we advance in luxury, these 
may be overlaid with artificial refinements, and new schools may give 
form and method to conventional distinctions ; but we never wholly for- 
get our first loves, and never fail to reward with our smiles or tears those 
who strike the chord of nature. It has not been sutticiently noted that 
those epochs which imitate, as it were, the distractions of ruder times 
by civil war or other convulsions, have always been the m ost fertile in 
poetry ; and that the muse, even of the modern world, has suunded her 
loftiest notes amid public calamities or the clashofarms. There are al- 
ways spirits, however, that have a leaning, irrespective of epochs and 
conditions of society, towards the simplicity and directness of old times; 
aud when this is accompanied by a deep love of external nature, and the 
power ofinterpreting her forms and voices to the hearts of others, the re- 
sult is true poetry. ; aes 

Of such spirits was Wiiliam Motherwell, a name to which criticism 
cannot award a higher place than in the first rank of minor poets, yet pe- 
culiarly worthy of our atfection and regard. He was born in Glasgow 
in 1797, but received his earlier education in Edinburgh ; and there, 
while attending one of those humbler schools where boys and girls sat 
together on the same form, his poetical sympathies already began to de- 
vole themselves. His school companion, playmate, and friend, was a 
little girl called Jeanie Morrison, whomhe never met again after their 
parting at the age of eleven. At fourteen, however, this girl haunted 
him, and he tried to express in rude my ay the gush of tenderness with 
which he turned toher gentle image. In later years theetfort was resumed, 
and crowned by the production of a poem which no man of the most or- 
dinary sensibility can read without a swelling heart and a mositened eye. 
In this exquisite lyric the little girl has evidently grown a woman in the 
expansion of the heart which coutained her ; and he wonders, with all the 
anxiety of a lover, whether he is as closely twined in the thoughts of the 
phantom of memory as she had been in his ;— 


“ T marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts, 
As ye hae been to me? 

Oh tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ? 

Ob say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wy’ dreamings o’ iangsyne ? 


I’ve wandered east, I've wandered west, 
I ve borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot, 

The fount thatfirst burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as its rins 
The luve o’ life’s young day.” 


It is proper to note, while mentioning the early love of a poet (herself 
quite unconscious of the romantic feeliugs she had inspired), that “ her 
hair was ofa lightish brown, approaching to fair; her eyes were dark, 
and had a sweet and gentle expression ; her temper was mild, and her 
manners unassuming.” 

Motherwell’s education was completed at the grammar school of Pais- 
ley, where he appears to have gone through the then curriculum of Scot- 
land, inflicted upon all boys, without the slightest regard to their own 
tastes or destination in after-life—vamely, five years of Latin, with the 
superaddition of Greek in the fifth year. At the age of fifteen he was 
placed in the office of the sheritf-clerk of Paisley, and after some year’s 
service, was appointed sheriff-clerk depute, which situation he retained 
with credit till the close of 1829. ra 

During this period he made some attempts to supply the defects in his 
education : and he collected a considerable number of volumes, chiefly in 
poetry and historical romauce. In 1819 he edited the “ Harp of Rentrew- 
shire,” a selection of songs and other poetical pieces, with some originals, 
and an introduction and notes ; bot it was not till 1827 that the work ap- 
peared on which his literary reputation mainly rests—the “ Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modern.”’ This work attracted considerable attention, and 
led to a correspondence with Sir Walter Scott on the subject of the curi- 
ous old ballad of Gil Morrice. {n 1828 Motherwell commenced the Pais- 
ley Magazine, and about the same time became the editor of the Paisley 
Advertiser; but in 1830 he accepted the editorship of the Glasgow Cou- 
rier, which he retained till his death, five years later. With some con- 
tributions to the periodicals, a little volume of * Poems, Narrative and 
Lyrical,” a joint edition with James Hogg of the works of Burns, which 
he did not live to complete, and his official struggles as a partisan of the 
expiring Tory party, this interval is filled up; and on the Ist of Novem- 
ber 1835, William Motherwell, at the early age of thirty-seven, was sud- 
denly called away by a shock of apoplexy in the very midst of the conflict 
of life. 

Such is the briefand commonplace history of the man : that of the poet 
must be read in his works; and there we find the portraiture of a being 
as strangely different as it is possible to conceive froma provincial sheriti- 
clerk or anewspaper editor. Motherwell had a deep and holy love for 


| external nature—a love which, in a poet, can hardly be said to have de- 


generated into superstition, although he actually believed in the reality of 
the forms with which popular faith has invested her attributes. To his 
ear the forest wind, and the murmur of the river, were laden with the 
voices of spirits, and it was not the mere ghosts of memory that rose upon 
the darkness of the night. Conjoined, however, with these wild imagina- 
tions, there were the home-thoughts, the heart-yesrnings, the social, 
friendly, family sympathies, which serve as abalance for the extravagat- 
ces of fancy, and chain the dreamer to his true place upon the earth. 
Although involved for so many years in the strife of faction, and waging 
ou his part a bitter and desperate party war, William Motherwell, we are 
told, when he was called from the world, left behind him not one persou- 
al enemy. 

It may readily he supposed that the fancy which made itself a home in 
the supernatural world, turned away fromthe refinements and the philvso- 
phy of contemporary writers, to dwell with the singers of the Vaihalla 
aud the old balladists of his country. These he has not imitated in style 
and manner—he has identified his spirit with theirs; and no other modern 
writer we recollect has been so happy in that directness of effort, charac- 
teristic of the olden time, which unlocks by a single touch the fountain of 
sympathy. This is alluded to in an elegant criticism by Professor Wilson 
which appeared in 1833 :—* All his perceptious are clear, fur all his sen- 
ses are sound; he has tine and strong sensibilities, and a powertul intel- 
lect. He has been led by the natural bent of his genius to the old haunts 
of inspiration—the woods aud glens of his native couutry—aud his ears 
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1849. 


th ic ofher old songs. Many a beautiful ballad has 
Oibled ite coniee ond plaintive pathos with his day-dreams, and while 
reading some of his happiest etlusions, we feel 


“ The ancient spirit is not dead— - 
Old times, we say, are breathing there. 


‘His style is simple, but in its teaderest movements, masculine : he 
wae foo bold Socks at the doorof the heart, which is instantly 
opened by the master or mistress of the house, or by son or daughter, 
and the welcome visitor at once becomes one of the family. 

In 1832 appeared the first editionia this country of Motherwell’s poems, 
and fourteen years later the second, with many additional pieces ; but in 
the interval two editions were published in America, where the poet, 
like Shelley and Keats, appears to enjoy a still higher reputation than at 
home. At length athird English edition has po te , enriched with 
many additions from the author's manuscripts, selected by the taste ot 
William Kennedy, himself a true poet, and a well written memoir by Mr- 
James M’Conechy of Glasgow.* To this narrative we have been indebted 
for the above particulars of the lifeof Motherwell; and we shall now 
draw upon Mr. Kennedy for one or two specimens of the new matter in 


lume. ‘ 
a idlowing song strikes us as having much of the raciness as well as 


tenderness of Burus : 


“ He courted me in parlour, and he courted me in ha’, 
He courted me by Bothwell banks, amang the flowers sae sma’, 
He courted me wi’ pearlins, wi’ ribbons, and wi’ rings, 

He courted me wi’ laces, and wi’ mony mair braw things ; 

Bat oh he courted best o’ a’ wi’ his black blithsome ee, 

W hilk wi’ a gleam o’ witcherie cuist glaumour over me. 


We hie thegither to the fair, I radeahint my joe, 

I fand his heart leap up and doun, while mine beat faint and low ; 
He turned his rosy cheek about, and then,ere I could trow, 

The widdifu’ o’ wickedness took arles o’ my mou! 

Syne, when! feigned to be sair fleyed, sae pawkily as he 

Bann’d the auld mare for missing fit, and thrawit’ him ajee. 


And aye he waled the loanings lang, till we drew near the town, 
When I could hear the kimmers say—“ There rides a comelie loan !”’ 
I turned wi’ pride, and keeked at him, but no as to be seen, 

And thought how dowie I wad feel gin he made love to Jean! 

But soon the manly chiel, aff-hand, thus frankly said to me, 

“ Meg, either tak me to yoursel, or set me fairly free!’ 


To Glasgow Green I linked wi’ him, to see the ferlies there, 
He birled his penny wi’ the best—what noble could do mair ? 
Bat e’er ae fit he'd tak me hame, he cries—‘ ‘Meg, tell me noo : 
Gin ye will hae me, there’s my lufe, I'll aye be leal an’ true.” 
On sic an honest, loving heart, how could I draw a bar? 
What could I do but tak Rab’s hand for better or for waur 1” 


As a contrast, we may take the following, affording a fair specimen of 
the masculine character of his style :— 


“THE KNIGHT'S REQUIEM. 


ie have waked the knightso meikle of might, 

They have cased his corpse in oak : 

There was not aneye that then was dry, 
There was nota ne that spoke. 

The stout and the true lay stretched in view, 
Pale and cold as the marble stone ; 

And the voice was still that like trumpet shrill 
Had to glory led them on ; 

And the deadly hand, whose battle brand 
Mowed down the reeling foe, 

Was laid at rest onthe manly breast 
That never more mought glow. 


With book, and bell, and waxen light, 
The mass for the dead is sung; 
Thorough the night in the turret’s height, 
The great church-bells are rung. 
Oh wo!—oh wo !—for those that go 
From lightof life away, 
W hose limbs may rest with worms unblest 
In the damp and silent clay ! 


With a heavy cheer they upraised his bier. 
Naker and drum did roll; 

The trumpets blew a last adieu 
To the good knight's martial soul. 

With measured tread through the aisle they sped, 
Bearing the dead knight on, 

And before the shrine of St James the divine, 
They covered his corpse with stone : 

Twas fearful to see the strong agony 
Of men who had seldom wept, 

Andto hear the deep groan of each mail-clad one 
As the lid on the coffin swept. 


With many a groan, they placed that stone 
O'er the heartof the good and brave, 
And many a look the tall knights took 
Of their brother soldier's grave. 
Where banners stream and corslets gleam 
In fields besprent with gore, j 
That brother's hand and shearing brand 
In the van should wave no more ; 
The clarions call on one and all 
To arm and fight amain, 
Would never see, in chivalry, 
Their brother's mate again "’ 


For a special purpose we add two stanzas from one of the poems of the 
older editions :— 
“TAM NOT SAD. 
[am not sad, though sadness seem 
At times to cloud my brow ; 
I cherished once a foolish dream— 
Thank Heaven ’tis not so now 
Truth’s sunshine broke, 
And Lawoke 
To feel 'twas right to bow 
To fate’s decree, and this my doom— 
The darkness of a nameless tomb. 


I grieve not, though a tear may fill 
This glazed and vacant eye ; 
Old thoughts willrise, do what we will, 
But soon again they die ; 
An idle gush, 
And all is hush, 
The fount is soon run dry ; 
And cheerly now I meet my doom— 
The darkness of a nameless tomb.”’ 


In these verses Motherwell foretold what has hitherto been a truth. 
He was buried in the Necropolis of Glasgow, and the spot is undistinguish- 
ed even by a headstone bearing his initials! A considerable sum of money 
was raised by subscription among the friends of the deceased poet ; but 
it was no more than enough to succour those whom Motherwell had been 
obliged to leave to the charity of his friends. It is high time that the re- 
proach of the nameless tomb were wiped off, and we trust to see it im- 
mediately looked to. The following eloquent and elegant appeal from a 
brother poet (which closes the volume) will have more effect than all we 
could say on the subject:—(Here follow Mr. Kennedy's beautiful lines on 
eisiting Motherwell’s grave, publishedin the Albion of Feb. 5th, 1848.) 


CAPTAIN SMITH. 


In the neighbourhood of the Haymarket, London, there are several 
minor chess, whist, and gossip clubs, held principally at cafés, in an 
apartment which, for club evenings, is sacred to the members, consisting 
chiefly of superannuated clerks, actors, and other professional mediocri- 
ties, with a sprinkling of substantial, steady tradesmen. In one of these 
modest gatherings Captain Smith, an extremely communicative and 
anecdotical gentleman, may occasionally be met with, surrounded by 
an attentive circle of admiring friends, listening, with all their ears, to 
one of the many marvellous adventures it had been his lot to encounter 
during a wandering and varied life. He is not a frequent visitor; his 
tastes inclining him to the scenes of more boisterous conviviality than cj- 
gars and coffee, with a seasoning of theatrical and political gossip, can 
afford or supply; and he accordingly uses these, to him hum-drum assem- 
blies, only as resting or halting places between more exciting orgies; 
valuable chiefly for affording him listeners, much more easily amused 
and astonished than men of larger life-adventure and experience. He is, 
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fhe Albion. 


however, a rea/ captain, and I fancy something of a hero too, in the com 
ventional nse of the term, as he seems to have very different, and, I be- 
lieve, much truer notions of war and glory. than gentlemen who shout 
about“ bright swords,” and dilate with periphrastic unction of “red bat- 
tle-fields.’”’ A lithe, active man is he; and stiffasa ramrod withal. His 
harsh stubbly hair is brushed in one particular direction with parade 
precision; and his high, bald forehead, when in convivial mood, gliste s 
as brightly as his . deg grey eyes; which one can see with balf a 
owe, have been wide open al! bis life. He rose, it is understood, though 
he never mentions it himself—perhaps from a feeling of modesty, a 
quality, albeit, in which, like most field heroes, he is somewhat deficient 
—from the ranks. From his perfect knowledge of the Spanish tongue 
(he passed his youth at Gibraltar, with occasional trips to the Spanish 
coast with his father, who turned an honest penny in the oe 
he was frequently employed during the Peninsular war by the British 
commanders in the very necessary, but extremely ticklish, duty of making 
himself personally acquainted with the state of the French camps and 
fortresses—in other words, as a spy; an,exceedingly uncomfortable office 
for any gentleman troubled with “nerves.” Captain Smith frequently 
thanks God he never had any to his knowledge, ia his life: no more, he 
sometimes says, after reading the debates—no more than a member of 
parliament, 4 . 

Thus much premised, suppose we —- in for a minute, and make his 
acquaintance. That is the captain with his back to the fire. The gen- 
tleman who has just handed him a cigar, and is addressing such martial 
queries to the old campaigner, is a neighbouring haberdasher. Just be 
tore we entered, he inquired, as is his nightly wont, if the waiter was 
suro the clock was right. He is always a little nervous about the time, 
as his spouse is apt to be unpleasantly lively for a lady of her colloquial 
and other prowess, if he is not at home at —— ten precisely. He 
loves peace “ at home,” as much ashe seems to delight in war “ abroad,” 
and is consequently extremely punctual. But see, Tape is tapping the 
captain again. The veteran cannot fail to flow forth presently : at first, 
perhaps, a little jerkingly—glug, g/ug, glug—but after a little coaxing, ia 
the freest, easiest style imaginable. ‘ 

a splendid march, Captain Smith, that of Wellington upon Cuidad 
Rodrigo ?” 

«Sloppy, Mr. Tape, sloppy : nothing but mud, and snow, and slush. 
Winter-time: I remember it well,’’ replied Captain Smith. : 

“ Beautiful account Napier gives of it,’’ rejoined the martial Tape. 
“ Wellington,” he says, “ jumped on the devoted fortress with both his 
feet!” ‘ 

“ Does Napier say that ?” demanded the veteran, knocking the consu- 
Pe ashes off the end of his cigar onthe mantelpiece. “ Does Napier say 
that?” 

“Yes, indeed he does.” 

“Then Napier tells what is ——,” rep!ied the matter-of-fact captain. 
“ The light, longest-legged of the ‘Light Bobs’ couldn’t have done it, 
much less the duke. The duke’s short in the legs—sits high in the sad- 
dle, though—long body, dumpy legs. Could no more do it than he could 
fly: didn’t try either. All a flam!”’ 

Mr. Tape explained that the jumping was metaphorical ; and after a 
time, Captain Smith seemed to have acquired a misty notion of what was 
meant. Still, it was, he said, a very bad way of writing “ history ;” 
which species of composition should, he emphatically observed, be all 
facts and no mistakes. 

“ The retreat from Burgos was a masterly affair,’ persisted warrior 
Tape: “ masterly indeed—uncommon !” 

“‘T daresay it was; and as you seem to admire it so much, I wish you 
had been one of the ’prentices under the master, just to see how it was 
done, and how agreeable and pleasant such a masterly job is to the peo- 
ple that do the work. I was one of them; and I declare to you I had 
much rather have been in this café, smoking this abominable cigar, which 
wont smoke”’—and the captain threw the unsatisfactory weed into the 
fire; immediately, however accepting another from the ready hand of 
the obsequious Tape. That, fortunately, drew uncommonly well: the 
spiral columns ascended with the fulness and freedom in which the vete- 
ran loved to luxuriate. He swallowed his demi-tasse at a gulp; and his 
sharp gray eyes, twinkling with fresh lustre, said—‘‘it was in coming 
from Burgos that I got into one of the miserablest scrapes I ever expe- 
rienced in my life; and all owing to my tender-heartedness, the very 
worst thing for a campaign a man can carry about him.” 

“ Tellus, captain! What was it? How was it?” cried half-a-dozen 
voices. Two elderly gentlemen, who had been playing draughts for the 
previous four or five hours, finding it impossible, amidst so much clam- 
our, to bestow the requisite attention on theirextremely intellectual game, 
also drew near to listen, as the very best thing, after draughts, they 
could do. 

Captain Smith smiled graciously, seated himself, indulged in a few pre- 
fatory whitls, and proceeded. “ During the many journeys I at different 
times made through the province of Leon in Spain, I fell in with a very 
worthy couple, whom I took a great liking to. Pedro Davila was by 
trade a cooper; he made all the casks and tubs for miles round the little 
town near which he lived; which was situated, as I should tell you,a 
good deal out of the direct road, or rather the nearest road—for there is 
nothing very direct in that country—from Burgos to Astorga. For my 
part I preferred round-about ways at that time to straight ones ; I found 
them safer. Pedro hada nice garden too, beautifully cultivated, and the 
prettiest little black-eyed Andalusian wife—Pedro was also a native of 
the south of Spain—a man’s eyes ever lighted upon. Pedro in his youth 
had taken service with a Spanish grandee, who, being compelled to fly 
his country—a common, ever y-day thing abroad—took up his abode in 
Paris; and there Pedro got rid of his fine old constitutional prejudices 
against foreigners, and obtained in exchange some modern universal phi- 
lauthropy—about the most dangerous article to go to market with in 
Spain it is possible to imagine. And sure I am that if Pedro had known 
what a dreadful mess his turning philosopher would get me into, to say 
nothing of his wife, he was far too good a fellow to have done anything 
of the sort.” 

“ But what on earth, Captain Smith,” interrupted Tape, “ could phi- 
losophy, Pedro’s, or any one’s else, have to do with you ?” 

“ You will hear, Tape; it was his liberal-mindedness and my tender- 
heartedness joined together that played the mischief with us both. An 
excellent fellow, notwithstanding,’’ continued the captain, after a brief 
pause, ‘‘ was Pedro Davila ; too good for a Spaniard, much: one could 
hardly believe it of him. I was going to say he was equal to an Englisb- 
man, but that perhaps would be pushing it too far. Many a skin of wine 
have we emptied together; none of the sloe stutf you get here, but the 
genuine juice itself.” The captain smacked his lips at the pleasing re- 
miniscence, and then, to reward them for the exercise, imbibed a portion 
of another demi-tasse, craftily qualified to his taste. 

‘At the time I speak of, it was highly dangerous to harbour, succour, 
or conceal any Frenchman, woman, or child. Death, or worse punish- 
ment,,;was pretty sure to be the doom of any one offending against that 
law of vengeance ; and it happened that one of the most ferocious of mi- 
nor guerilla leaders, a relentless hunter and slayer of miserable fugitives, 
was Ramez, a native of the village or town near which Pedro lived. He 
was seldom long absent from home ; and was, in fact, the real Governor 
of the place. 

“ Well, itchanced one unfortunate day that a wounded French officer, 
who had been chased several days by Ramez and his fellows, crawled into 
Pedro’s cottage, and implored shelter and succour. His request was, as 
you may anticipate, after what I have told you of Pedro’s notions of phi- 

osophy, granted ; and the hunted man was successfully concealed, care- 
tully tended, and restored to health. The day of his departure had ar- 
rived ; he was carefully disguised, mounted on Pedro’s mule, and was 
just bidding his benefactor good-bye at the garden gate (Marietta, fortu- 
nately, as it turned out, was not at home), when who should poke up his 
diabolical snout from the other side of the hedge but Ramez! The ug- 
liest rascal, gentlemen,” continued Captain Smith with violent emphasis, 
“ the mostill-favoured scoundrel [ ever @aw in my life was Ramez ; and 
that from a man who has been twenty years in the army, and who has 
lived upwards of twenty in London, is saying a great deal.’ 

This was quite cheerfully assented to. The ugliness thatafter such a 
lengthened and first rate experience bore off the palm, was pronounced 
necessarily incomparable by the entire auditory. 

“He gave poor Pedro,” continued the captain, “ one most diabolical 
look (rll be bound the streaks from his eyes—he always squinted both 
sides inwards when he was in a passion—crossed each other within an 
inch of his nose), then rushed forward, and bawled lustily for help. The, 
Frenchman spurred fariously into the adjoining forest, and escaped. 
Pedro was seized, and the alpha and the omega of it, as the chaplain of 
the old half-hundredth used to say, was, that he was lugged to prison, tried 
a few hours afterwards, and condemned to deathas a traitor. It was a 
wild time inSpain then: mest places managed their own affairs in their 
own way, and this was Master Ramez and the alcalde’s way. Pedro was 
to have been strangled, gavotted they call it, but there was no apparatus 
handy, and nobody that particularly liked the job; so, as a particular 
heavenly grace to him, the alcalde said, it was determined he should be 
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shot on the third day after his arrest.’ 


“It happened,” resumed the captain, after again refreshing himself, 
“that I was, on the very day after Pedro's arrest and condemnation, re- 
turning from Burgos to General Picton’s head-quarters, a good way be- 
yond Astorga ; and being near, and in no very particular burry, I turned 
out of my road to visit Pedro. When I arrived at the cottage, I found 
things. as you may suppose, in a very different state from whatI had 
been imagining for the last hour or so. Instead of wine, there was hys- 
terics ; and for au omelette and salad, shrieks and faintings. Marietta 
clung round my neck with tremendous energy—I should not have 
thought, if I had not experienced it, that a pretty woman’s embrace could 
have been so very unpleasant—frantically beseeching me to send for the 
British army to liberate her Pedro. Extricatiug myself from her grasp as 
as speedily as possible, I began to cast about in my mind as to what 
could bedone; but I could not at allclearup my ideas. Remembering 
that I never had been able to do so un a lean stomach, I suggested that 
we should first dine, and then perhaps I might hit upon something for 
poor Pedro’s benefit. Marietta agreed with me; and we had, consider- 
ing that her husband and my dearest friend was to be shot the day after 
the next, a very nice comfortable dinner indeed—very—and some ~~ 
tal wine afterwards ; and then, preteen, the father of mischief, or the 
wine, or Marietta’s black eyes, I don’t know which, perhaps altogether, 
induced me to make as spoony a proposal as ever fell from the lips of a 
green Cockney.” 7. 

‘“‘ There are clever, sensible mea in the city,” interjected Tape, as the 
captain paused an instant to supply himself with a fresh cigar. 

“ Perhaps so, Mr. Tape, but those gentlemen seldom volunteer into the 
army, | believe. I knew,’’ said the veteran, continuing his narrative, 
“ that I might as well whistle jigs to a milestone, and expect it to get up 
and turn partners, as ask the geveral in command of the division about 
forty miles off to rescue Pedro from the grasp of the Spanish authorities. 
The British generals never meddled with the administration cf Spanish 
justice under any pretence whatever ; but I also knew that if he received 
a message stating that I was in danger, he was bound by general orders to 
afford me every assistance in his power. ‘ Marietta,” said I at last—the 
wine must have been unusually strong—“I have hit upon it. We'll save 
Pedro yet, in spite of them all!” The pretty creature jumped up, clap- 
ped her hands, and sobbing, laughing, and talking all in a breath, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Dear Inglese, I knew you would!” “ You, Marietta,” said I, 
as soon as she was sufficiently calm to listen, “ go to Ramez and the al- 
cade, and tell them you will deliver iuto their hands the famous Afrance- 
sado spy, Henriquez Bajol, on condition of their releasing Pedro. If they 
consent, denounce me!” “You, Henriquez ?” said she, starin be- 
wilderedly. ‘“ Never you mind,” Ireplied. ‘ A note to General Pic- 
ton—I’]l write it at once—will soon get me out of their clutches, whoev- 
erI am.” I wrote the note and gave ither. “ Now mind, Marietta,” 
said I solemnly, “ that Pedro sets off with this note the instant he is lib- 
erated. How soon can he reach the generalon foot?” “ By to-morrow 
night,” she answered. ‘Very well; and now then about it at once.” 
She was off in a twinkling, and I was at leisure to reflect on what I had 
done. To tell the truth, I did not, after afew minutes’ qaiet cogitation, 
feel excessively comfortable. They would be certain to believe the 
story; Henriquez being, I was sure, known to none of them personally. 
I was a precious deal more like a Spaniard then than an Englishman ; and 
I spoke the language so well—notaltogether grammatically, it is true, but 
so like @ native of the south of Spain—that I felt I should have some dif- 
ficulty, should occasion require it, to undeceive them. Then they had 
such a pestilent way of making not only sure but short work with who- 
ever they suspected of commerce with the hated French, that it flashed 





unpleasantly across my mind—the general’s help might perchance ar- 
rive too late! However, I was in for it ; and so, taking another draught 
of wine, and refilling my pipe—there’s great philosophy in a pipe, as we 
all know—I awaited the result of my charming scheme as calmly as I 
could. 

“It was not long coming. About half an hour after Marietta’s depart- 
are the door was slammed open, and I found myself sprawling and kick- 
ing, or rather sprawling and trying to kick, for they wouldn’t let me, im 
the arms of five or six ugly rascals, who, showering upon me all the time 
the vilest abuse, hurried me off to prison. Into it they thrust me like a 
dog; and there, when I could recover breath and speech, I greeted Pe- 
dro, my fellow-prisoner. The alcalde and Ramez had onl ised to 
release him, and of course, when the object was gained, refused to abide 
by the bargain. If I had not been the most consummate ass that ever 
browsed or brayed, I might have guessed as much. Ramez had now two 
victims, and that promised a double holiday. E 

“ Well, gentlemen, this was, you may suppose, a very unpleasant sit- 
uation to find myself in; but as, thank Heaven, 1 was never much 
troubled with nerves, I did not so much mind it after a bit. Marietta, I 
was sure, would be off to the general with her best speed when she saw 
the ugly turn matters were taking; so that if my captors were notin a 
very patriotic hurry indeed, there was a chance on the cards yet. Pedro 
obtained some cigars of the jailor, an old acquaintance of his ; they were 








first rate, and we both became gradually calm and composed. Ah, gen- 
tlemen, I have often thought that if the moral observations I addressed 
that evening to my friend Pedro, upon the duty of respecting national 
prejudices, particularly with regard to sheltering wounded foreigners, 
and the shocking folly of making rash engagements with young women, 
especially after dinner, had been taken down by a short-hand writer, 
they would have raised me to the next rank after Solomon! 

‘No doubt of it,” said Tape, looking nervously at the clock: “ but do 
get on, captain; don’t stop, don’t!” 

“T will not, Tape; but don’t you hurry me as they did. Well, the 
nextday I was dragged before the alcalde and that rascal Ramez ; where 
to my very greatand most pleasant surprise, two men, guerilla soldiers, 
swore that they had frequently seen me in communication with the 
French outposts, aud that they verily believed me to be no other than the 
infamous Henriquez. Vainly I protested, finding the thing was getting 
much too serious, that I was an English officer: my assertions were 
laughed at, and I was conveyed to my dungeon, after having heard my- 
self sentenced to be shot at the same hour which was to see the last of 
Pedro. Mr. Tape, please to touch the bell. I'll take another cup; for 
my tongue always feels dry and hot when I come to this part of the 
story.” 

Mr. Tape did as he was desired quickly, and bade the waiter who an- 
swered the summons “ jump about.” The anxious haberdasher had but 
just three minutes to spare. 

“ That, gentlemen,” continued the captain, ‘“‘ was a very uncomfortable 
night. I was never, from a child, particularly fond of water-drinking ; 
but I remember crawling off the straw many times during the night, and 
almost emptying doth pitchers. At ten o’clock we were to suffer, to be 
shot todeath by half a dozen rusty muskets, It was dreadfully aggra- 
vating! Day dawned at last ; six, seven, eight, nine, ten o’clock tinkled 
through the jail; the door opened, and in stalked Ramez and the alcalde, 
followed by the rusty shooting party. We were mgs A infurmed that 
“time’’ was up, and that we must both come to the scratch at once, as 
the spectators didn’t like to be kept waiting. pee be kindly pinioned 
us, and away we marched. You never perhaps walked in your own fune- 
ral procession, Tape, did you?” 

“ Lord, Captain Smith, how can you ask such a horrid question ?” _ 

“ Well, if you ever should, you'll remember it, that’s all. Seeing re , 
Lear is nothing to it, though that’s reckoned pretty deep. On we marched, 
the priests praying, the bells tolling, and the infernal musket-men eyein 
us as if to make up their minds exactly where to have the pleasure o 
hitting us. One scoundrel with a short, ugly snub of an apology of a 
nose, meant, I could see, to send his bullet through my Roman. Alto- 
gether, it was the most disagreeable walk I ever took in my life. We 
soon arrived at the place of sacrifice, and were ordered to kneel down, 
‘Pedro,’ said I, ‘ that jewel of a wife uf yours has played us a sweet 
trick ; but perhaps she'll arrive in time, if she comes at all, to return 
thanks for all the good things we are about to receive ; and that’s a con- 
solation anyway.’ I then took another look in the direction in which the 
expected succour ought to appear, when I saw, and tried to rab my eyes 
with my elbows to make sure, but couldn’t, a horsewoman on the summit 
of the hill: it was Marietta! I roared out like a raging bull, and Pedro 
gave chorus. As soon as Marietta — sight of what was going on, 
she curbed her horse sharply back, and beckoned with eager gestures 
over the hill. A minute afterwards the ridge was crowned by half a re- 
giment of British Dragoons. The instant they saw us, they gave one 
loud cheer, and came on like a whirlwind. : 

‘A narrow escape, Smith !’ said the commanding officer. ‘ But come, 
mount atonce. There is a large French force in the neighbourhood, and 
the genecal’s orders are not to halt an instant.’ I was delighted to hear 
it. The less said was, I felt, the soonest mended. If the general, 
thought I, were informed why he had been put to this trouble and risk, 
our meeting would scarcely be a very amicable one. ‘ Who is this?’ 
said the officer, pointing te Pedro, who, though he had haliooed lustily, 
was by no means yet out of the wood. ‘One of ours,’ 1 boldly replied. 
‘Then mount, my good fellow, at once,’ replied he, motioning to one of 
the led horses. Pedro understood the gesture, though he didn’t the lan- 
guuge; and giving Marietta, who had unpinioned him, one hug, was in 
the saddle in a jiffy, ‘Out of the way,’ cried the commanding officer to 
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the alcalde, who, instigated by Ramez, was Sogpeerting claim Pedro 

at least as lawful prize. ‘Out of the way, ellow,’ he struck him 

sharply with the flat of his sword. The frightened functionary tumbled 

out of our path; the bugle sounded, and we were off, safe, sound, and 
” 





“ Bravo !—Harra !—Hurra!” resounded in irregular chorus through 
room. Tape was off like a shot : the unfortunate man was full seveao 
minutes behind his time. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Captain Smith, after the applause had subsided, “ do 
not, if you please, forget the moral of my story. Everything, the chap- 
lain used to say, has a useful moral—even short rations—though | never 
could agree with him to that extent. The moral of this adventure I take 
to be this—Never, under any circumstances, assume to be what you are not: 
for if shot or hanged in a wrong character, you will never be able to amend the 
‘errors of description.’ ”’ 





THE CYCLADES. 


CHAPTER II._THE LIGHT OF THE BLIND MAN'S LIFE. 


The beautiful wife of Athanasi, the Hydriote,” was a singular combi- 
nation of great natural timidity, and of that calm and lofty moral courage 
which is the offspring of a resolute will—that high and noble quality, 
never born with us, aud only to be obtained by severe mental discipline, 
which can enable the same irail being, who shrinks aud trembles at the 
flashing lightnings and the growling tempests of an angry uature to look 
up with steady eye and sileut uncomplaining lips, to meet the terrors of 

moral tempests far more dreadful, whose shock can break the heart 
and blast the soul, whose dreary and elegans te clouds can blot for ever 

the horizon of existence the sunshine of joy and love, and tbe star of 
hope itself. There is more of bravery in the determinate endurance, 
the unassuming self-commaud, founded on a holy principle, which can 
nerve the weakest and the fondest, to start from the calm repose of pros- 
perity and peace, when the growl of that storm is heard afar, and make 
ready for the grapple with their destiny, than in the recklessness of aui- 
mal courage, which rushes to a death of violence on the battle-field. 

Soultanitza knew not how perilous a thing it is to love any human be 
ing so intetisely as she loved her husband. Such an affection makes the 
pathway of lile one of peril and of dread, where precipices yawn on every 
side, and pitfalls are beneath the flowers, and serpents in the grass ; for 
the sleepless eye of such a love detects the shadow of a danger round the 
being they cannot shield, though vainly the powerless hands may wound 
themselves in the endeavour, aud a moment which may bring sorrow or 
sickness to that dearer self, can hurl them down to an abyss of misery ? 
It would seem as though each one had enough to bear ia the heavy load, 
that birthright of humanity, which, more or less, is laid on all who are 
partakers of this mortal life, without so mingling their existence with that 
of another, that they must needs carry their burdens also! 

But Soultanitza was one of those beings rarely to be met with any- 
where, and still more rarely among the sensual and egotistical nations of 
the East, who receive with life itself the fatal gift of an uncontrollable 
sympathy with suffering, wherever it is to be found, and who, though no 
pain or sorrow purely personal can move them for one moment, are, by 
this means, marked and sealed from infancy for the endurance of contin- 
ual misery, when viewing that misery in others; inasmuch as the very 
air of this our world is impregnated with sighs, and the dews of heaven 
themselves have scarce fallen bright and pure on earth before they are 
mingled with repining tears! Such a disposition, combined with the 
profound and devoted affection which Soultanitza bore to her husband, 
might have tended to destroy the happiness of both, had it not been for 
the calm and systematic resolution of which we have already spoken, 
and which enabled her with steady gaze to watch the advancing billows 
when they threatened to overwhelm her in the ocean of life, and ever 
with steady hand to probe the wounds of her own spirit. 

Soultanitza would a been surprised, perhaps, bad any one told her 
that such a character was hers, for though unconsciously more enlighten- 
ed and cultivated than most of her countrywomen, the young Naxiote 
lady had not enjoyed greater intellectual advantages than those which, in 
the Isles of Greece, are supposed sufficient for the education of her sex— 
an amount of instruction which scarce would place her on a level with a 
well-educated peasant of ozr owu country. 

She now sat down, calmly to view the position of matters, involving, 
pone 8, the life of one so dear; that the disguised stranger was the cele- 

rated Captain Diamantis, she had not a doubt, for there are circum- 
stances by which a face, once seen, may be for ever impressed on the 
mind. She remembered him when quite a child, at Naxos, at a period 
when he had been sent to quella disturbauce there, arising from causes 
of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter; and never could the 


image of the ferocious Turk, with his blood-stained hands, as she herself 


had said, depart from her memory, when, exulting in his borrible task, 
he had trodden down the people beneath his irou foot, as men crush a 
helpless worm. Years had gone by since then, and his name had become 
linked with images of anguish and dismay to every Greek. Throughout 
the revolution, the Greeks were, alas! by no means guiltless of deeds of 
needless cruelty towards an unprotected enemy, which but too olten 
woke a spirit of the direst vengeance, in addition te the natural antipa- 
thy which the Moslems felt towards them. Some such occurrence had 
inspired Diamantis with a deadly hatred to the whole Hellenic peuple, 
which he failed not to exercise on every individual whom the fortunes of 
war could place within his power. Throughout the Levant he was known 
and detested ; the eclio to his voice was ever a cry of agony, and the sin- 

lar craftiness and cunning of bis character rendered him, yet more than 

is cruelty and heartlessness, a most dangerous foe. 

Soultani'za now endeavoured to recall the details of his conversation 
with her unsuspecting husband, in order that she might separate the 
truth from the falsehood, which her woman’s wit had discovered in the 
speeches of the treacherous enemy. That there did exist a perfidious 
= to betray Hydra iuto the hands of the Turks, was evident; and that 

iamantis had at first sought to ascertain the possibility of enlisting Atha- 
nasi in the ranks of the traitors, equally so. The obvious conclusion was 
that he had also spoken the truth in stating that the Capitan Bey was 
even then approaching the devoted island to receive it from the base 
hands that would seil it to him; but she saw clearly through the wily 
attempts of the Turk, when he perceived that the honour of Athanasi was 
invulnerable, to inveigle him into an inevitable destruction, by delivering 
a pretended order from Miaulis, which, if obeyed, would infallibly con- 
duct him, with his three unprotected vessels, into the very clutches of 
the enemy. 

The panic of instinctive fear which had seized Soultanitza when her 
husband left her, now became a well grounded terror, when these reflec- 
tions led her to perceive the undoubted danger he was even then incur- 
ring. Diamantis, instead of turning to the sea-coast, had taken the path 
which led to the mountain; doubtless he was hurrying to some hiding- 
place, the nest of the conspirators, to join their infamous consultations. 
Athanasi had followed him, and if he were discovered! She shuddered 
at the almost certain doom to which he must infallibly fall a victim, and 
her first impulse was to fly for help, and follow on his track ; but she re- 
membered his command to await the noon of the following day, and not 
till then to take measures for his rescue, an order which he had probably 

ven in his uncertainty as to how many of the Hydriotes were engaged 
in this base conspiracy,.since their number might include even those he 
believed his friends. But at all events the wife of the Hydriote would 
never have dreamt of disobeying his commands; she made no attempt to 
escape the terrible suspeuse of the next few hours, but, slowly rising, she 
drew the carpet on which she sat out on the open terrace, and placed 
herself there that she might watch with sleepless eyes the solemn march 
of the | pet nba night across that glorious sky, and count, by the ris- 
agen setting of each star, the hours of her agony. 

ong and dreary was the vigil of the patient wife. She was not phi- 
losophical enough to find, as many have done, relief from her bitter mis- 
ery in the reflection that alike in our deepest scrrow as in our most reck- 
less joy, slowly and surely the inexorable hours are leading us on, un- 
heeding, to that mansion where the smile of gladness shall expire be- 
neath the coffin-lid, as certainly as the beating heart, when crumbling in- 
to dust, shall cease to ache! “But Soultauitza, as she sat watching the 
flashing of the falling stars upon the opaque blue of the cloudless heaven, 
beguiled the weary time by indulging in an Eastern superstition, which 
asserts that if a wish can be uttered aloud in the brief moment of a me- 
teor’s flight, it must infallibly be fulfilled: and again and again, during 
that sudden, inexplicable radiance, which would seem to be the sole ex- 
istence of these wandering stars, she breathed out her fervent entreaties 
for her hasband’s welfare. 

They passed at length, the soft, silent hours of that long, sad night— 
they bad accomplished their mission of mercy, bringing to the guileless 
the sweet sleep of innucence—to the weary and the broken-hearted a 
passing oblivion of their sorrow, and to the spirit struggling in a mortal 
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agony, but sustained by an immortal hope, the intense repose of a brief 
separation from all things earthly. They had unlocked the treasury of 
the past, and called upon the grave to give up her prey till the visions of 
departed joy, and the spirits, it may be, of the dead themselves had 
come stealing round the haunted pillows of those who still loved and still 
remembered! They passed those soft, mild hours, and as the gorgeous 
day ascended from the quiveriog bosom of the sea, in a moment the dark- 
ness was lifted from the fair earth, like the veil from a beautiful face, and 
once more the sunheams, sweepiug on from isle to isle, awoke each one 
to sunshine and loveliness, like those far holier rays of a more glorious 
sun, bringing the light of l'fe to a benighted world. 

It seems a strange, unnatural feeling, the first time that we are tempt- 
ed to shrink from the sweet light of day, when some unexpected and 
heavy load of sorrow has taught us a lesson which all must learn at 
length, that fair as is this world, and b:ight as may be the sunshine, 
which is the smile of nature, still from out of the gloom of our own soul, 
deep shadows can steal to desolate and darken all. Never had Soulta- 
nitza castso mournful a glance towards the glowing east, the golden 
cradle of the dawn, as on this fatal day. It was morning, and her worst 
fears were realized. Some great evil must have befallen her husband, 
or he would long since have returned to tranquillize her; but she was 
faithful still to his commands, and patiently she sat, while the scorching 
sun rose higher aud higher, and the burning rays fell unheeded on her 
defenceless head. At last she perceived by the shadows that in an hour 
it would be noon, and rising instantly she re-entered the house. First 
she took from under her busband’s pillow a bag, coutaining a considera- 
ble sum in drachmes, for in this primitive hiding-place he kept the great- 
er part of his money, and then she proceeded into the room where her 
two young childrea were playing at the feet of their aged nurse Theopha- 
ni, As Soultanitza drew near, the old woman looked up into her pale, 
mournful face, and exclaimed in a querulous tone “ Ach distichia (woe is 
me)—more sorrow, more tears, more blood !”’ 

“Yea, Theophani, these darlings,” she said, bending over the little 
child that had nestled in her bosom-—“ these darlings, perhaps, even 
now, are futherless, and I go to make them, it may be, orphans altogeth- 
er!—to you do | eutrast them—-vh, watch over them !—to you do | as- 
sign them!” 

“And why tome?” exclaimed Theophani, almost fiercely; “can I 
save them ?—could [ save her, my foster-child, who was so lovely and so 
good, that she wags called the Pear) of the Bosphorus ?--could I bring 
her back, when she went to lie down iu her father’s grave? Oh, Aghios 
Dimitris, why did Greeks ever seek to be freel—why could they not 
live and love, though with chains around their necks? Where are our 
young men and maidens that should so have lived aud loved? Distichia, 
distichia, the young and brave have gone to find a bloody tomb, and the 
beautiful eyes, that only should have looked on sunbeams, are sealed up 
by the cold damp clay !” 

“ Your words are true, good Theophani; but we are helpless women, 
and we must submit. I go,” continued Soultanitza, embracing her chil- 
dren almost frantically. ‘* Athanasi is in danger: I must go, if not to 
save, at least to perish with him! Keep watch, in pity, over these, my 
treasures!” 

“T have told you that I cannot save them,” said the aged woman, on 
whom the memory of past misfortunes had left so profound an impres- 
sion ; ‘ but I can give my life for them!” 

“It is enough,” suid the devoted wife, perceiving that it was nearly 
noon, and rushing from the room, she endeavoured to redeem then, by 
her energetic haste, the furced inactivity of the last few hours. From 
house to house of Athanasi’s numerous friends she flew, telling all that 
had occurred, and imploring them to hurry with her in search of him. 
They rallied round her instautly, all the more readily agreeing to her re- 
quest, that a message had arriyed from Miaulis that very morning, to an- 
nounce that, by the treachery of some of the conspirators, the whole 
plot—said to have been organised by no less than seven hundred per- 
sons—had been discovered, and rendered, of course, abortive, by the 
strong measures instantly taken by the admiral. 

The details of this base confederation remain to this day shrouded in 
mystery; but the Capitan Pasha, who had, in truth, sailed for Hydre, 
had already altered his course on the failure of the intrigue, and had 
once more retired to Scio, to await the reinforcement of his fleet, before 
proceeding to the destruction of the islands. So completely, indeed, had 
the enlire conspiracy been crushed, that nothing now remained for the 
triends of the Hydriote, but to seek him, in the faint hope that he might 
not yet have fallen a victim to the vengeance of the disappvinted plotters. 
Soultanitza could do no more than to show them the path by which the 
disguised Turk had unwittingly led his pursuer, but this clue was a suf- 
ficient indication, as this sheep-track led directly to a rocky and moun- 
tainous part of the island, well known to be full of caverns and grottoes, 
any one of which was well adapted to be the hiding-place of the con- 
spirators. 

They were aware that as Athanasi and his enemy had started on foot, 
the place of their concealment could not be very far distant, asd as soon 
as they had left the town behind them, they dispersed in all directions, 
and commenced so vigorous and well-designed a search, that it could 
scarce fail to prove effectual... Night fell, however, before the slightest 
trace of the unfortunate Hydriote could be obtained. They visited vari- 
ous caves, and found in several! of them the still warm ashes of great fires, 
which had evidently been lit the day before by persons lurking there. 
That these were the conspirators they hed no doubt, and their prompt 
flight showed that :hey had become aware of the discovery of their per- 
tidy ; and asthe dark hours wore on, without the appearance of any hu- 
man being, the friends of the brave and devoted Athanasi could no longer 
conceal from each other, or even from the miserable wife, their conviction 
that he had too surely met the doom they dreaded, and that in all pro- 
bability the base enemies had even carried their vengeance on the corpse 
itself, if they indeed had murdered him, by consuming it in the flames, 
as had already been the case in several instances. 

But still Soultanitza, tearless though despairing, implored of them to 
search with her yet a little longer, and she flew over the rocks. uncon- 
scious of fatigne, calling frantically on that beloved name, to which, per 
haps, no living voice should ever more respond. In pity to her wretch- 
edness, the Hydrivtes spent the long night in this unavailing search; but 
when day dawned once more, after vainly trying to persuade her to ac- 
company them home, they stole avray, one by one, each thinking that 
the other would remain with her, till the unhappy wife was left alto- 
gether alone with her great misery. She looked up to heaven when she 
saw that all had deserted her, and implored that help which failed never; 
then weeping, exhausted, broken down, as though the burden and the 
woes of many years kad passed over her since the day before, she resum- 
ed the search that seemed so hopeless. 

It is not a sentimental fancy to say, as we before remarked, that there 


is a peculiar instinct allied toa powerful affection, and in this instance it 


did not fail the devoted wife. Twice had she explored a dark ravine 
that seemed particularly adapted for the purposes of concealment; the 
third time, as with the unconquerable constancy of her great love, she 
dragged her wearied feet over the sharp rocks, ber ear caught the echo 
of a faint moan, which none could have detected from the sighing of the 
breeze, save her to whom that voice was sweeter than the music of the 
spheres. She turned, guided by the sound, which was repeated at in- 
tetvals, and perceived that she had formerly passed, uncbserved, the en- 
trance to a natural cave, over which the shelving rock protruded so as to 
exclude the light. But Soultanitza needed no other light but that of her 
own faithfal love, to guide her steps toher husband, and no better wit- 
ness than her own true heart, to tell her that the indistinct form, crouch- 
ing downvat the extremity of the cavern, was that of Athanasi, alive and 
one. 

He did not seem to perceive her apprvach; but in an instant she was 
on her knees beside him, grasping his hands, and kissing them again and 
again, whilst she poured forth her feelings in the impassioned and figa- 
rative phrases of her native Greek, which. more than any other language, 
seems to admit of reiterated and varied ex pressions of atfection. At the 
sound of her voice, Athanasi started, and seemed about to clasp her in 
his arms, but suddenly pushing her from him, he hid his face in his hands 
and moaned aloud. » 

“ Athanasi,”’ exclaimed Soultauitza, “ speak to me—what means this?” 

He returned no answer, but dashed his head against the wall, remained 
uttering groan on groan. For a moment Soultanitza became speechless 
with undefined terror ; the despairing tones of her husband’s voice wrun 
her heart with the conviction of some horrible, though unknown, eyil. 
Still clinging to hisarm, she said imploringly— 

és In the name of the Pansgia, I entreat you, speak to me! Amaun 
amaun: you are wounded—dying!” 

“ Not dying—not dead ! Ob that I were,” he murmured, in hollow 
broken voice. “ Leave ms slone—why do you torment me?” ; 

“Ob, husband, whom I bear upon my heart, how can it be that I should 
ig you? Do you not know me—do you not see me?—it is I, your wile! 
ait on ag mou (my lite)—lift up your eyes, and you will see that it is 

“ Woman, do you mock me ?” exclaimed Athanasi, fiercely, and 
same time shaking ber off with a viclence which caused her te fall back 
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against the rock. She uttered a faint cry, as he threw her from him, and 
he instantly exclaimed, in a remorseful tone— 

“ Ah, distichia, what have I done?” 

He held out his arms towards her, though still keeping his head averted. 

“ Athanasi,” said Soultanitza calmly, as she rose, “ I entreat you to tell 
your wife what has happened: surely they have made you lie beneath the 
full moon, till the deadly light has bewildered your brain; or is it some 
terrible misfortune which has changed you thus!” : 

“ You will know it, then, unhappy wite—my torture and your misery,” 
cried Athanasi. ‘‘ Come, then—come, and you shall see it all !” 

He rose—he seized her by the hand, and dragged her from the cave: 
and even in the midst of her terror and deep anxiety, Soultanitza wonder- 
ed to see how strangely he stumbled over the stones, and seemed to fling 
himself against the walls, apparently unconsciously. They emerged from 
the cave; the full glare of the morning sun streamed down upon them 
both ; but Soultanitza turned her gaze in an agony of anxiety upon her hus- 
band. A handkerchief enveloped his whole head ; he tore it off, and turned 
his face towards his wife. Her eyes uplilted, to catch the first glance of 
his, met, in their stead, the horrible vacancy of the dark cavities, hollow 
and sightless, which alone showed where they once had been! The 
blinded him—his enemies had blinded him for ever ! At sight of that dread- 
ful face, distorted by pain, and the fearful method to which they had resort- 
ed in the infliction of their cruelty, acry wild and despairing burst from 
the lips of Soultanitza, and rang over the mountain; then instantly falling 
at his feet, she clasped his knees, and laid down her head in the dust, as 
though she could not bear to lonk upon the light which he was never 
more to see, whilst Athanasi, lifting up his hands to the bright sky, that 
siniled in vain for him, exclaimed— 

“ Oh, sun, where are you !—I feel your heat, but cannot look upon your 
glory ! Oh, wife, are you at my side, indeed? for I hear your voice, but 
never again shall gaze upon your beauty! Aghios Nicholas! they were 
enemies, indeed, who spared my life, and took the light thereof !—who 
threw me back into a world, to all others bright with the summer glad- 
ness, and to me, dark even now, and dismal as the grave, for which I well 
may barter it!” : 

Already had Soultanitza felt that she was weakly failing in her duties 
as a wife, if, for one moment, she allowed her agony, at sight of her hus- 
band’s sufferings, to vender these more bitter. She rose, and driving back 
the gushing tears, which rendered her eyes dim, like his own, inasmuch 
as they were evidences of that-tender sympathy which was henceforward 
to make this earth as dark to her as to the sightless man, she took his band, 
and said, composedly— : 

‘ Athanasi mou, you often called me, in better days, the light of your 
eyes, and now shall you learn that these were not vain words! My soul is 
darkened for ever, because you vo more cav se the sun in heaven; but 
yours shall be bright and peaceful, because I can look upon it! You must 
tuke me now to be another self, and while I live, to guide, to soothe, to 
comfort you: our enemies shall rage in vain, to find how they have failed 
in their revenge! You are wearied and in pain, my thrice-beloved; come, 
let us go home.” i ’ 

Then guiding gently by the hand the unhappy man, whom physical pain 
had utterly subdued, Soultanitza led him away, thus entering at once upon 
the heavy task of unwearied devoteduess she had imposed upon herself, 
and which was to end with life alone. é 

It was not till after Athanasi had enjoyed a few hours’ tranquil slumber, 
his distigured head reposing on the knees of his wife, to whom he clung, 
like asick child to his mother, that he was able to give any account to her, 
or the friends who thronged to his house on hearing of his misfortune, of 
all that had befajlen him. He had followed, he said, on the track of the 
disguised Turk, quite unperceived by him, till they reached the cavern 
in which Soultanitza had discovered him: he had even entered the cave, 
which was in total darkness, behind his enemy, and there a long ray of 
light, streaming through another aperture, showed that there was an 1- 
ner grotto, in which the conspirators were assembled round a blazing fire. 
Diamantis joined them, creeping through the opening on his hands an 
knees, while Athanasi, crouching down in the shadow, remained almost 
breathless, listening to the conversation which ensued. ue 

He at once ascertained what we have already stated—that there did, in 
fact, exist a plot for delivering up Hydra and the other islands to the Turks, 
in which several hundred persons were implicated, many of whom—to 
their shame be it spoken—w ere Hydriotes and Psarriotes: but at the same 
time that he became aware of the existence of the conspiracy he learned, 
also, that ithad been rendered abortive by the discovery of their inten- 
tions, and that terrified by the active measures which the primate of Hydra 
had taken for the punishment of the traitors, the greater part of them had 
already left the island, while these now present were but a remnant who 
had assembled to consult as to their future plans. This information, so 
unwittingly given to Athanasi, was for the benefit of Diamantis, who, but 
just arrived from Scio, was as yet in ignorance of the failure of the intrigue. 

Athanasi sat greedily drinking in every word that was spoken, and be- 
came so intent, as he listened to the details of this vile conspiracy, that he 
was not aware of the entrance into the outer cave of two other memberé 





of the league, who had arrived later than the rest. Although well con- 
cealed from the party within, he was of course at once exposed to the 
observation of these, and before he had time even to attempt concealing 
himself, he was discovered, seized, aud dragged into the presence of the 
assembled traitors. 

Athanasi shuddered as he told of the yell of rage which followed the 
discovery of a spy, of the scores of daggers that in an instant gleamed 
bright in the fire-light, and menaced hie unprotected breast; but he 
shuddered yet more, when he told of one whom he would not name, 
except to Soultanitza, for in the traitor he had recognized the soul’s 
brother to whom by the sacred rite of the church, he had been bound in 
a fraternal tie, stronger far than that of blood, and who, throwing himself 
between him and his infuriated enemies, had pleaded for his lite, with 
an energy which obtained at least a momentary delay. Several men 
held him down on the ground, whilst the ethers consulted as to what 
was to be done with him, and fiercely discussed the question of life or 
death. All, save this one, were for despatching bim instantly ; but he, 
though a traitor to his country, would not perjure himself from the oath 
he had taken before the altar, at all times, and in all places, to defend the 
life of bis adopted brother, even with his own: and as he was an influ- 
ential member of the league, his opinion had considerable weight. They 
were, besides, obliged to admit the truth of his asseveration, that so far 
from gaining anything by the murder of the richest and most powerful 
of the Hydriote captains, they would, in fact, but draw down upon them- 
selves a vengeance still more terrible than that which would, in all pro- 
bability, be the fruit of their discovered treachery. At last, Diamantis, 
with the same soft voice and lurking sneer with which he had deluded the 
unfortunate Hydriote, proposed, as a happy medium between clemency 
and imprudence, that they should put out the eyes of the wretched man; 
so that, in giving him his life, they rendered it harmless to themselves, as 
he could thus never recognize or denounce them! This proposition was 
received with unanimous applause, and instantaneously carried into effect, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Athanasi’s friend to save him. When the 
horrible deed was done, the conspirators flung their victim into the outer 
cave, where his wife had found him, and themselves dispersed to seek 
for safety, in a secret flight from Hydra before the dawn. 

It is needless to dwell upon the rage and horror of the listeners at this 
recital, nor the deep vows of vengeance which rose from many lips, al- 
though Athansi had no male relation who could claim the hereditary right 
to be the avenger of blood to his family. Nothing, however, could be 
done at present, for the messenger of the Greek admiral had announced 
that as the Capitan Bey had retired with his fleet, and would not engage 
in action till the fast of the Ramazan was over, it was advisable that the 
Greeks should employ this interval in gathering together the miscellane- 
ous vessels which were to compose their fleet, ready for a determined 
attack, a8 soon as the preparations should be somewhat more advanced, 
and, above all, some treaty ratified by which the safety of the Sciote 
hostages might be ensured. One by one, therefore, the friends of the 
unfortunate Athanasi retired from his house, leaving that motionless group 
as they had found it—the blind man with his face buried on the knees of 
his wife, and Soultanitza gazing down upon him with a depth of tender- 
ness which it is not well upon this earth to feel for any mortal being, 
whose hand may grow chill and damp with the dews of death, even 
while we clasp it in our own! or, more bitter still, whose heart may 
turn cold to us, even while the warm life-blood yet rushes through it. 





EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 


THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 


About the commencement of the present century there stood, near the 
centre of arather extensive hamlet, not many miles distant froma north- 
ern seaport town, a large, substantially built, but somewhat straggling 
building, known as Craig Farm (popularly Crook Farm) House. The 
fa: m consisted of about one hundred acres of tolerable arable end meadow 
land; and at the time I have indicated, belonged to a farmer of the name 
of Armstrong. He had purchased it about three years previously, at & 
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gale held ia pursuance of adecree of the High Court of Chancery, for the 
purpose of liquidating certain costs incurred in the suit of Craig versus 
Craig, which the said bigh coart bad nursed 80 long and successiully, as 
-to enable the solicitor to the victorious claimant te lucarcerate his trium- 
hant client for several years in the fleet, in ‘ satisfaction” of the charges 
of victory remaining due atter the proceeds of the sale of Craig Farm 
had been deducted from the gross total. Farmer Armstrong was married, 
but childless ; bis dame, like himself, was a native of Devonstire. They 
bore the character of a plodding, taciturn, morose-mannered couple; sel- 
dom leaving the farm except toaitend market, and rarely seen at church 
or chapel, they naturally enough became objects of suspicion and dislike 
to the prying, gossipping villagers, to whom mystery or reserve of any 
kind was of course exceedingly annoying and unpleasant. 

Soou after Armstrong was settled in hisnew purchase, another stranger 
arrived, aud took up his abode in the best apartments of the house. The 
new-comer, a man of about fifty years of age, and evidently, from his 
dress and gait, a seafaring person was as reserved and unsocia! as his land- 


lord. His name, or at least that which he chose to be known by, was 
Wilson. He had one child, a daughter, about thirteen years of age, whom 


he placed at boardiug-school in the adjacent town. He seldom saw her ; 
the intercourse between the father and daughter being principally carried 
on through Mary Struguell, a widow of about thirty years of age, and a 
native of the place. She was engaged as aservaut to Mr Wilson, and 
seldom lefi Craig Farm except oa Sanday atteruvons, when, if the weather 
was at all favourable, she paid a visit to an annt living in the town; there 
saw Miss Wilson; and returued home usually at half-past ten o'clock— 
later rather thau earlier. Armstfong was occasionally absent from his 
home several days together, ou busiuess, it was rumoured, for Wilson ; 
aud oa the Suuday ia tho first week of Janaary 1802, both he and his 
wife had been away upwards of a week, and were not yet returned. é. 
Abvuat a quarter past tea o’clock on that eveuing the early-retiring in- 
habitauts of the hamlet were roused from their slumbers by a loud, con- 
tinuous knocking at the front door of Armstrong's huuse : louder and 
louder, more and more vehement aud impatient, resounded the blows up- 
on the stil!ness of the night, till the souudest sleepers were awaked. 
Wiudows were hastily thrown open,and presently footsteps approached 
the scene of growing hubbub. The unwonted noise was caused, it was 
found, by Farmer Armstrong, who, accompanied by his wife, was ‘hun- 
dering vehemently upon the door witha heavy black-thorn stick. Still 
no answer was obtained. Mrs. Strugnell, it was supposed, had not’ re- 
turned from town; but where was Mr. Wilson, who was almost always 
at home both day and night? Presently a lad called out thata white 
sheet or cloth ofsome sort was hanging out of one of the back windows. 
This announcement, confirming the vague apprehensions which had be- 
gin to germinate in the wise headsof the villagers, disposed them to 
adopt a more elfectual mode of obtaining admission than knocking seemed 
likely to prove. Johnson, the constable of the parish, a mau of great 


: 8 
slirewdness, at once proposed to break in the door. Armstrong, who, as 


well as his wife, was deadly pale, and trembling vivleutly, either with | 


cold or agitation, hesitatingly conseuted, and crowbars being speedily 
procured, an entrance was forced, and in rushed a score of excitea men. 
Armstroag’s wite, it was afterwards remembered, caught hold of her 
husbaud’s arm ina hurried, frightened maauer, whispered hastily in his 
ear, and then both fullowed into the house. 

“Now, fariner,” cried Jolinson, as svon as he had procured a light, 
“lead the way up stairs.” 

Armstroug, who appeared to have somewhat recovered from his panic, 
darted at once up the staircase, followed by the whole body of rustics, Oa 
reaching the landing-place, he knocked at Mr. Wilson’s bedroom door. 
No answer was returned. Armstrong seemed to hesitate, but the con- 
stable at ouce lifted the latch ; they entered, and then a melancholy spec- 
tacle presented itself. 

Wilson, completely dressed, lay extended onthe floor a jifeless corpse. 
He had been stabbed in two places in the breast with some sharp-pointed 
instrument. Life was quite extinct. The window was open. On farther 

inspection, several buudles coutaining many of Wilson’s valuables in jew- 
ellery and plate, together with clothes, shirts, silk handkerchiefs, were 
found. The wardrobe anda secretary-bureau bad been forced open. The 
assassins had, it seemed, been disturved, and had burried off by the win 
dow without their plunder. A hat was was also picked up in the room, 
ashiny, black hat, much too small for the deceased. The constable suatch- 
ed itup,and attempted to clap itou Armstrong’s head, but it was not 
nearly large enough. This, together with the bundles, dissipated a sus 
picion which had been growing in Johuson’s mind, and he roughly ex- 
claimed, “ You need vot look soscared, farmer ; it’s not you : that’s quite 
clear.” 

To this remark neither Armstrong nor his wife answered a eyllab}e, | 
but coutinued to gaze ut the corpse, the bandles, and the broken locks, in | 
bewildered terror and astonishment. Presently some one asked if any- 
body bad seen Mes. Strugnell? 

The question roused Armstrong, and he said, “‘ She is not come home: 
her door is locked.” 

“How do you know that?” cried the constable, turning sharply 
round, aud looking keenly in his face. ‘ How do you kuow that?” 

“ Because—because,”’ stammered Armstrong, “ because she always 
locks it wheu she goes out.” 

“ Which is her room?” 

* The next to this.” 

They hastened out, and found the next door was fast. 

“Are you there, Mrs, Struguell?” shouted Johnson. 

There was no reply. 

“She is never home till half-past ten o’clock on Sunday evenings,” re- 

marked Armstrong in a calmer voice. 

“ The key is in the lock on the inside,” cried a young man who had 
been striving to peep through the keyhole. 

Armstrong, it was afterwards sworn, started as if he had been shot; 
and his wife again clutched his arm with the same nervous, frenzied 
gripe as before. 

“Mrs, Struguell, are you there?” once more shouted the constable. 
He was answered by alow moan. In an instant the frail door was burst 
in, aud Mrs. Strugoell was soon pulled out, apparently more dead than 
alive, from underneath the bedstead, where she, in speechless consterna- 
tion, lay partially concealed. Placing her ip a chair, they soon succeed- 
ed—much more easily, indeed, than they anticipated—in restoring her 
to cousciousness. Nervously she glanced round the circle of eager faces 
that environed her, till her eyes fell upon Armstrong and his wife, wheu 
she gave a loud shrick, and muttering, “ They, éhey are the murderers,” 
swooued, or appeared to do so, again lustantly. 

The accused persous, in spite of their frenzied protestations of inno- 
cence, were instantly seized and taken off to a place of security; Mrs. 
Straguell was conveyed to a neighbour’s close by; the house was care- 
lully secured; aud the agitated and wondering villagers departed to 
their several homes, bat not, I fancy, to sleep any more for that night. 

Tne deposition made by Mrs. Strugnell at the inquest on the body 
Was in substance as follows :— 

“On the afternoon in question she had in accordance with her usual 
custom, proceeded to town. She called on her aunt, took tea with her, 
and atterwards went to the Independent Chapel. After service, sie 
called to see Miss Wilson, but was informed that, in consequence of a 
Severe cold the young lady was gone to bed. She then immediately pro- 
ceeded homewards, and consequently arrived at Craig Farm more than 
ao hour betore her usual time. She let herself in with her latch key, 
aud proceeded to her bedroom. There was no light in Mr. Wilson’s 
chamber, bat she could hear him moving about in it. She was just 
about to go down stairs, having put away her Sunday bonnet and shaw, 
When she heard a noise as of persons entering by the back way, and 
walking geutly across the kitchen floor. Alarmed as to who it could be, 

Mr. aud Mrs. Armstrong not being expected home for several days, she 
gently closed her door, and locked it. A few minutes after, she heard 
Hye 6 steps uscending the creaking stairs, and presently heard her door 
\ 8 tried, aud a voice in a low hurried whisper said, ‘ Mary, are you 
‘tre?’ She was positive it was Mr. Armstrong’s voice, but was too 
oe to answer. Then Mrs. Armstrong—she was sure it was she— 

d also in a whisper, as if addressing her husband, ‘ She is never back 
at this hoar.’ A minute or so after there was a tap at Mr. Wilson's 


er She could not catch what answer was made; but by Armstrong’s 
eply, she gathered that Mr. Wilson had lain down, and did not wish to 


disturbed. He was often in the habit of lying down with his clothes 
nh. Armstrong said,‘ I will not disturb you, sir; L’ll only just put this 
pues on the table.’ There is no lock to Mr. Wilson’s door. Armstrong 
> vi _ into the room, and almost immediately she heard a sound as o! 
iend eee blow, followed by a deep groan, and then all was still. She 
ow fea alysed with horror aud afright. After the lapse of a few seconds, 
- vice (Mrs Armstrong’s uudoabtedly) asked in a tremulous tove if ¢ al! 

as over?’ Her husbaud answered ‘ Yes: but where be the keys of the 
Writing-desk kept?’ ‘In the little table-dr. Arm 


awer,’ was the repl 
—— then came out of the bedroom, and they both went hans Me. Wil. 
Son's sitting apartment. 


They soon returned, and t stealthily along 
a pa-sage to their own bedroom on the same Gace. Dhow went ya 
resto the kitchen. Que of them (the woman, she bad no doubt) 














She Atwiouw, 


Went out the backway, aud heavy footsteps agniv ascended the stairs. 
Almost dead with fright she then crawled under the bedstead, and 
remembered no more ull she found herself surrounded by the villagers. 

In confirmation of this statemeat, a large clasp knife b: longing to 
Armstrong, and with which it was evident the murder had been perpe- 
trated, was found in one corner of Wilson’s bedroom ; and a mortgage 
deed, for one thuusand pounds oa Craig Farm, the property of Wilson, 
aud which Struguell swore was always kept in the writing desk in the 
front room, was discovered in achest in the prisoner's sleeping apart- 
ment, together with nearly one hundred and filty pounds in god, and 
silver, and county bank notes, although it was known that Armstrong had 
bat a fortnight before declined a ver; advantageous offer of some cows 
he was desirous of purchasing, under the plea of being short of cash. 
Worse perhaps than all, a key of the back door was foand in his pocket, 
which not only confirmed Strugnell’s evidence, qe eng | demonstrated 
that the knocking at the door for admittance, which had ronsed and 
alarmed the hamlet, was a pure subterfuge. The conclusion, therefore, 
almost universally arrived at throughout the neighbourhood was, that | 
Armstrong and his wife were the guilty parties; and that the bundles, | 
the broken locks, the sheet hanging out of the window, the shiny, black | 
hat, were, like the knocking, mere cunning devices to mislead inquiry. | 

The case excited great interest in the county, and 1 esteemed myself | 
professionally fortunate in being selected to hold the brief for the prose- 
cutiou. I had satisfied myseif, by a perusal of the depositions, that there 
was no doubt of the prisoners’ guilt, and I determined that no effort on 
my part should be spared to iasure the accomplishment of the ends of 
justice. I drew the indictment myself; and in my ae address to 
the jury, dwelt with all the force and eloquence of which | was master 
upon the heinous nature of the crime, and the conclusiveness of the evi- 
dence by which it had been brought home to the prisoners. I may here, | 
by way of parenthesis, mention that I resorted toa plan in my address to 
the jury which I have seldom known to fail. It consisted ia fixing my | 
eyes and addressing my language to each juror one after the other. In} 
this way each considers the address to bg an appeal to his individual in- | 
telligence, and responds to it by falling into the views of the barrister. | 
On this occasion the jury easily fellinto the trap. I could see that I had | 
got them into the hamuur of putting confidence in the evidence | had to 
produce. 

The trial proceeded. The cause of the death was scientifically stated 
by two meuical men. Next followed the evidence as to the finding of the 
knife in the bed-room of the deceased; the discovery of the mortgage 
deed, and the large sum of money, in the prisoner's sleeping apartment ; 
the tiuding the key of the back-door in the male prisoner’s pocket; and | 
his demeanour and expressions on the night of the perpetration of the 
crime. In his cross-examinatioa of the ccastable, several facts perfectly 
new to me were elicited by the very able counsel of the prisoners. Their 
attorney had judiciously maintained the strictest secresy as to the nature 
ofthe defence, so that it now took me completely by surprise. The 
coustable, in reply to questions by counsel, stated that the pockets of the 
deceased were empty; that not only his purse, but a gold watch, chain, 
and seals, which he usually wore, had vanished, and no trace of them had 
as yet been discovered. Mauy other things were also missing. A young | 
man of the name of Pearce, apparently a sailor, had been seen in the vil- | 
lage once or twice in the company of Mary Strugnell; but he did not | 











notice what sort of bat he generally wore; he had not seen Pearce since 
the night the crime was coimmitted; had not sought for him. | 

Mary Strugnell was the next witness. She repeated her previous evi- | 
dence with precision and apparent sincerity, and then I abandoned he~ 
with a mixed feeling of anxiety and curiosity to the counsel fur the de- 
fence. A subtle and able cross examination of more than two hours’ du- 
ration followed; and at its couclusion, I fel: that the case for the prose- 
cution was so damaged, that a verdict of condemnation was, or ought to 
be, out of the question. The salient points dwelt upon, and varied in 
every possible way, in this long sifting, were these :— 

“ What was the reason she did not return in the evening in question to 
her aunt’s to supper as usual ?” 

‘She did not know, except that she wished to get home.” 
Did she keep company with a man of the name of Pearce ?”’ 
* She bad walked out with him once‘or twice.’’ 

* When was the last time ?” 

“ She did not remember.” 

“ Did Pearce walk with her home on the night of the murder !”’ 
No.” 

Not part of the way ?”’ 

** Yes: part of the way.” 

Did Pearce sometimes wear a black, shiny hat?” 

No-~yes ; she did not remember.” 

Where was Pearce now ?” 

She didn’t know.” 

“‘ Had he disappeared since that Sunday evening ?” 

‘She dida’t know.” 

“ Had she seen him since ? 

“No.” 

“‘ Had Mr. Wilson ever threatened to discharge her for insolence to Mrs. 
Armstrong ?” 

“ Yes; but she knew that he was not in earnest.” 

_ ‘ Was not the clasp-knife that had been found always left in the kitchen 
for culinary purposes 2” 

“ No—not always ; generally—but not this time that Armstrong went 
away, she was sure.” 

_ “Mary Struguell, you be a false-sworn woman before God and man!” 
interrupted the male prisoner with a great violence of manner. 

The outbreak of the prisoner was checked and rebuked by the judge, 
and the cross-examination soon afterwards closed. Had the counsel been 
allowed to follow up his advantage by an address to the jury, he would, 
I doubt not, spite of their prejudices against the prisoners, have obtained 
an acquittal; butas it was, after a neutral sort of charge from the judge, 
by no means the ablest that then adorned the bench, the jurors, having 
deliberated fur something more than half an hour, retarned into court 
with a verdict of “ guilty” against both prisoners, accompanying it, how- 
ever, with a strong recommendation to mercy ! 

“Mercy !”’ said the judge. “ What for? On what ground ?” 

The jurors stared at each other and at the judge; they had no reason 
togive! The fact was, their conviction of the prisoners’ guilt had been 
very much shaken by the cross-examination of the chief witness for the 
prosecution, and this recommendation was a compromise which conscience 
made with doubt. I have known many such instances. 

The usual ridiculous formality of asking the wretched convicts what 
they had to urge why sentence should not be passed upon them was gone 
through ; the judge, with unmoved feelings, put on the fatal cap; and 
- a new and stariling light burst upon the mysterious, bewildering 
affair. 

“Stop, my lord!” exclaimed Armstrong with rough vehemence. 
“Hear me speak! I'll tell ye all about it: I will indeed, my lord. 
Quiet, Martha, I tell ye. It’s I, my lord, that’s guilty, not the woman. 
God bless ye, my lord; not the wife! Doant hurt the wife, and I’se 
tell ye all about it. I alone am guilty ; not, the Lord be praised, of mur- 
der, but of robbery !” 

* John !—John!’’—sobbed the wife, 
band, “ let us die together !"" 

“ Quiet, Martha, [ tell ye. Yes, my lord, I’se tell you all about it. I 
was going away, wife and I, for more nor a week, to receive money for 
Mr. Wilson, on account of smuggled goods—that money, my lord, as was 
found in the chest. When we came home on that dreadtul Sanday night, 
my lord, we went in back way ; and hearing a noise, [ went up stairs, 
and found poor Wilson stone-dead on the floor. I were dread{ul skeared, 
and let drop the candle. I called to wife, and told her of it. Shescream- 
ed out, and amaist fainted away. And then, my lord, all at once the dev- 
ilshot it into my head to keep the money I had brought; and knowing 
as the keys of the desk where the mortgage writing was kept in the bed- 
room, I crept back, as that false-hearted woman said, got the keys, and 
took the deed ; and then I persuaded wife, who had been trembling ia 
the kitchen all the while, that we had better go out quiet again, as there 
was nobody in the house but us; I had tried that woman’s door—and we 
might perhaps be taken for the murderers. And so we did ; and that’s 
the downright honest truth, my lord. I’m rightly served; but God bless 
you, doant hurt the woman—my wife, my lord, these thirty years. Five 
and twenty years ago come May, which I shall never see, we buried our 
two children. Had they lived, I might have beena better man; but the 
place they left empty was soon filled 7 by love of cursed incre, and that 
has brought me here. I deserve it; but oh, mercy, my lord! mercy, 
good gentlemen!”—turning from the stony features of the judge to the 
jury, asif they could help him—* not for me, but the wife. She be as 
innocent of this asa new-born babe. It’s I! I! scoundrel that I be, 
that has brought thee, Martha, to this shameful pass!’ Therugged man 
snatched his life-companion to his breast with passionate emotion, and 
tears of remorse and agony streamed down his rough cheeks. 

{ was deeply attected, and felt that the man had uttered the whole 
truth. It was evidently one of those cases in which a person liable to 
suspicion damages his own cause by resorting toa trick. No doubt, by 
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his act of theft, Armstrong had been driven to an expedient which would 
not have been acopted by a person perfectly innoceut. And thus, from 
one thing to another, the charge of murder had been fixed upon him and 
his hapless wife. When his confession had been uttered, I felt a species 
of salt debhdéition in having contributed to his destruction, and gladly 
would I have undone the whole day’s proceedings. ‘The judge, on the 
contrary, was quite undisturbed. Viewing the harangue of Armstrong 
as a mere tissue of falsehood, he coolly provonnced sentence of death on 
the prisoners. They were to be banged on Monday. Thiswas Fri- 
day. 

4 A bad job!" whispered the counsel for the defence as he passed me. 
“ That witness of yours, the woman Struguell, is the real culprit.” 

I tasted no dione’ that day; I was sick at heart; for I felt as if the 
blood cf two fellow-creatures was on my hands. In the evening I sallied 
forth to the judge’s lodgings. He listened to all I had to say; but was 
quite imperturbable. The obstinate old man was sa.isfied that the,sen- 
tencé was asit should be. I retarned to my inn in a fever of despair. 
Without the approval of the judge, I knew that an pplication to the se- 
cretary of state was futile. There was not even time to send to London, 
unless the judge had granted a respite. 

All Saturday and Sunday I was in misery. I denounced capital pun- 
ishment as a gross iniquity—a national sin and disgrace; my feelings of 
course being influenced somewhat by a recollection of that unhappy af- 
fair of Harvey, noticed in my previous paper. I balf resolved to give up 
the bar, and rather go and sweep the streets for a livelihood, than run the 
risk of pone poet people hanged who did not deserve it. 

On the Monday morning I was pacing up end down my breakfast-room 
in the next assize town, in a state of great excitement, when a chaise-and 
four drove rapidly up to the hotel, and owt tumbled Jolnson the constable. 
His tale was soon told. On the previousevening, the landlady of the Black 
Swan, a road-side public-house about four miles distant from the scene of 
the murder, reading the name of Pearce in the report of trial ia the Sun- 
day county paper, sent to Johnson to state that that person had on the 


fatal evening called and Jeft a portmanteau in her charge eee ey to call 
| for it in an hour, but had never been there since. On opening the port- 


mantean, Wilson’s watch, chains, and seals, and other property, were 
discovered in it; and Johnson had, as soon as it was possible, set off in 
Instantly, for there was not a momeat to spare, I, incom- 
pany with Armstrong’s counsel, sought the judge, and with some difficulty 
obtained from him a formal order to the sheriff to suspend the execution 
till farther orders. Off Land the constable started, and happily arrived 
in time to stay the execution, and deprive the already-assembled mob of 
the brutal exhibition they so anxiously waited. Ona inquiring for we | 
Strugnell, we found that she had absconved, on the evening of the trial. 
All search for her proved vain. : 

Five mouths had passed away ; the fate of Armstrong and his wif was still 
undecided, when a message was brought to my cbambersin the Temple 
from a woman said to be dying in St Bartholomew's Hospital. It was Mary 
Stragaell; who, when if a state of intoxication, had fallen down-in front 
of a carriage, as she was crossing near Holborn Hill, and had both her 
legs broken. She was dying miserable, and had sent for me to make a 
fuil confession relative to Wilson’s murder. Armstrong’s account was 
perfectly correct. The deed was committed by Pearce, and they were 
packing up their plunder when they were startled by the unexpected re- 
turn of the Armstrongs. Pearce, snatching up a bundle and a portmantean, 
escaped by the window; she had not nerve enough to attempt it, and 
crawled back to her bedroom, where she, watching the doings of the 
farmer througn the clinks of the partition which separated her room from 
the passage, concocted the story which convicted the prisoners. Pearce 
thinking himself pursued, too heavily encumbered for rapid flight, left 
the portmanteau as described, intending to call for it in the morning, if his 
fears proved groundless. He, however, had not courage to risk calling 
again, and made the best of his way to London. He was now in New- 
gate under seutence of death fora burglary, accompanied by personal 
violence to the inmates of the dwelling he aud his gang had entered and 
robbed. I took care to have the deposition of the dying wretch put 
into proper form ; and the result aftera great deal of petition and worryin 
of authorities, was a full pardon for both Armstrong and his wife. They sol 
Craig Farm, and removed to some other part ofthe country, where I never 
troubled myself to enquire. Deeply grateful was 1 tobe able at last to 
wash my hands of an affair which had cost me so much anxiety and vex- 
ation; albeit the lesson it afforded me of not coming hastily to conclusions 
even where the truth seems as it were, upon the surface of the matter, has 
not been, | trust, without its uses. 


A 


A CHAPTER ON WOMEN. 


From the Kuickerbocker Magazine for Apri!. 

All women are by common consent divided into two great classes, the 
married and single; these again into wives and widows, young and old 
maids; and tn each of these capacitics and relations possess aud keep 
in exercise their own individual proportion of human nature. Few wo- 
men are born angels, aud contact with this naughty world often fails to 
increase natural virtues. We confess to a liking for varieties of character 
and manner, even if the degrees of comparison must run good, better, 
best. One would not live on the sweetest of butter and whitest of bread 
the year round, and to whose eyes does not an April shower make the 
sunshine the brighter ? 

Old King Solomon was doubtless the wisest of men, but he began a 
foolish hunt after a perfect woman —advertised her ia the most glaring 
terms, proclaimed her worth io be “beyoad rabies’’—(query: is the 
valuation the reason why so many have joiaed him ?)—but “he died, and 
gave no sign.” Others have coutinued the old monarch’s search, until 
one day some would-be-wiser-than-Solomons have hit upon the brave 
idea of coaverting the material on hand, poor as it is, into the perfect 
article. The plan has met with general approbation; stripling youth 
and hoary head, learned divine and famous statesman, monarch and 
school-ma’am, have all enlisted in the enterprise; aud really they have 
raised such a hue and cry, aud poured apon our devoted heads such an 
overflowing abundance of “ Essays,’ “Sermons,” “ Helps,” ‘‘ Address- 
es,” “ Guides,” “ Aids” and “ Exhbortatious,” that is getting quite anplea- 
sant to be a woman. If we may believe what is told us, we have all 
power in our hands, and all responsibility rests upon our shoulders. 
Motives upon motives, high as heaven and wide as the earth, are placed 
before us, aud we in oar relations oi sister, mother, wife, and child are 
told that the destinies of nations are ia our keeping. It is very charming 
to be thought of so much consequence. We have believed what was 
said to be true, and have worked accordingly; but is any body better 
suited with us? Fault-finding is no novelty in this nineteenth century 
of the world, and it is an easy matter to give advice; but suppose an in- 
telligent, well-disposed woman is willing to be found fault with, and 
takes advice graciously: she seeks to obtain personal perfeciion of char- 
acter and mauner. She looks first for a standard upon which to model 
herself, Tiere being but adegenerate sisterhood in actual existence, 
she turns to the ideal one of the nobler sex. Alas! no two men 
have the same. She turns to the women, to find one called “ about 
right.” She finds that every woman is a “standing wonder” to every 
other womau of her acquaintance, and is quite in despair, for she can 
suit nobody uuless she becomes a sort of universal-patent-medicine, 
good for all things. 

Now what is the matter with our women? Are they so very faulty? 
Which variety could we afford to lose ?—which dispense with? 

Certainly not those who seem made to act as Human Clothes-frames, 
and whose powers of locomotion are used to transport dry-goods to any 
amount from house tuhouse. Merchants, mauufacturers, milliners, dress 
makers and jewellers would like to hear every child cry, as one did, 
“ Ma, the trainers are coming home from meeting !’’ for it tells of profits 
already made, in a brisk demand for their wares. Then, too, they make 
“the wives who become dearer than the brides!” 

Nor can we give up the class who may be called Human Spark-arrest- 
ers. Thero is uo denying the fact that matrimony is desirable for the 
mass of women. We think it desirable for men. To both it gives a 
home, a place, a standing in society. Probably no man ever married the 
woman he first faucied, or into whose ear be whispered the first faint ac- 
cents of the honeyed words of love. Ungrateful must he be who cannot 
appreciate an opportunity afforded him, perhaps a verdaat youth, per- 
haps an uusophisticated juvenile, without doubt a man awkward at his 
business, to practise the art of making love with one who asks nothing 
more than the pleasurg of rejecting him. 

Then there is the blessing of Haman Confectionary, so sweet, sv lus- 
cious, and sprinkled up and down this earth with no sparing hand. 

Side by side with the Sngar-Woman stands the Salt Madam; not done 
up by exactly the same recipe as was poor Mrs. Lot, but one whose tem- 
per is acid; whose heart is crisp as a good pickle; whose tongue is sharp 
as proof vinngar, and whose words set your spirits on edge. But do not 
condiments give a relish to a feast? 

Did you never see a Walking Newspaper? Births, marriages and 
deaths, shipwrecks and murders, elopements and family jars, fights and 
fidgets—if not for the Gossiping Woman, how should we know about all 








































































































































these? You would not live in such benighted ignorance as not to know 
what your townswomen have for dinner, [ hope, nor how they cooked it. 
It is important to be kept informed of the particulars of every poor fam- 
ily, whose misfortunes prevent their resenting intrasion in the garb of 
benevolence; and if we are kept pace ter of the way that Mrs. This 
makes soap, we are as yy as we should be if we did not know 7 
Mrs. That could: not go but three generations back before she stumble 

upon a horse-thief as one of her worthy ancestors. Blessings on the 
gossipping sister, say 1: for she keeps it all “ posted up. , 

The family of “ L-told-you-so” is au interesting oue. They are the ac- 
cessories after a fact ; dealers in knowing smirks and smiles, “ abs !’ aud 
“ indeeds !” If Victoria and her babes should come to spend the day with 
them to-morrow, they would have been expecting her; anda sleeping 
weasel or a blazing river would gain from these geatry but a “ Did n’t- 
you-know-that ?” sort of look. Such women are not dependent upon 
others for approbation, so we let them go. : 2 

We have known women that were possessed with a spirit of neatness, 
or as Dean Swift hath it, “ a clean devil.” Their usefulness is well 
known, although they themselves are prenung all their days, bowed down 
with a sense of the responsibility that a world made of dirt imposes upon 
them individually, and fired with the laudable ambition to escape the di- 
gesting of their “allotted peck.” Digging and deiving, on they go, all 
their lives, as if creation itself was just on the verge of spoiling. To them 
washing-day isa delight, scrubbing is their amusement, and house-clean- 
ing, that semi-annual agony, a semi-annual jubilee. 

And we have seen economical women, who appeared to have had an 
inward “ call” to make up the poorest materials at the least possible ex- 

nse. The “ taste of the ark” is perceptible at their hospitable boards. 

heir conversation consists ia interrogatories, as “ Will it wash ?” “ Will 
it turn ?” “ Will it dye?” The price of eggs, and the blessings of soda, 
salwratus, etc.,are matters of daily remark. At the peony 5 festival 
such a lady is not wnmindful of her best eilk dress, nor if her husband 
should die would her grief forbid her looking out some o/d linea iu which 
to array him for the grave. ’ 

There is the Get-along-easy Woman, whose aim, she says, is comfort. 
For this she waits and hopes, aud in the meantime is at leisure ; reads all 
the new novels, finds time for embroidery, dispenses visiting-cards, and is 
as hospitable as confectioners and pastry couks can desire. She likes the 

old tipsy times, because it is so easy to turn a glass of wiue. But 

e has her troubles, is rather apt to ‘ get into a heap,” and “ things 
come to a crisis” occasionally ; but what cares she? In the possession of 
the waiting-maid Faith she quietly reposes. Everybody uses her, and 
every body abuses her. Is she of no account ? 

There are the Human Rectifiers, who seem to consider their moral 
sense a species of filter, through which every body’s words and actions 
must pass. Blessed with an opinion on all subjects, secular and sacred, o. 
course what they know they know for certain. 

There are your fine, Delicate Ladies, made up of exquisites; exquisite 
tastes, exquisite nerves, exqusite sensibilities. Their keen sympathies 
unfit them for action, and the thought of sorrow crushes their sensitive 
souls. In esthetic indolence they while away theirdays, and hourly they 
pay worship to the god of Self, whose devotees they are. Two children 
stood watching a poor little kitten taking that peculiar exercise consisting 
of “ rotary motion and subsequent death,” to which a nervous disorgani- 
zation gives rise. “ Oh, dear!’ said Lucy, “ what are sich kittens made 
for?” “Why,” answered Tom, “don’t you know !—so we boys can 
laugh at them !” 

Some women are natural nurses. For every ailment they havea specific, 
dealing generally in simples. For every ache they prescribe a plaster. 
Benevolent creatures are they! They walk into your internal arrange- 
ments with their eyes open and their tongues wagging. Blessme! how 
the ductors love them ! 

Mrs. Hurry-’em can never do any thing without a noise and bustle. 
Her movements are successive rushes; little stirs aud commotions fullow 
her footsteps. Sle is the getter-up of great excitements on small capital, 
and will create a regular hey-day in aay family on five minutes’ warn- 
ing. She hastens to see her sick neighbour with great impetuosity, asks 
after her health with iutense iuterest, and then runs home in a terri- 
ble hurry, and forgets all about it as fast as possible. Yet she is a more 
popular woman than one who always preserves the same slow, solvmn 
course; who never departs from the practices of propriety. But they 
average each other, and thus is preserved the desired amount of enthusi- 
asm and order in a community. 

There is the Energetic Woman, who makes mole-hills of mountains, and 
is great at “accomplishing ,” and there is the regularly Lazy and Feeble, 
who always need help. ‘The former is indebted to the latter for her em- 
ployment, ber happiness, and what is usually as deur tu her, her reputa- 
tion. Where would have been Caroline Fry’s high-minded Christian be- 
nevolence, if those poor prisoners to-day had not been darkened and 
made sad by their sinful yesterday? What becomes of pity without 
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futare. If man would have woman a reasouable being, let him treat her 
reasonably. If he would give her loftier ideas than household dradgery, 
or have a companion rather than a plaything, let him aim at companion- 
ship. If he would have her act from high and holy — let her 
first see them actuating him, and unconsciously she would grow like both, 
from ber own approval of such motives, and from contact with one who 
exemplifies them. There is an involuntary homage rendered to the stron 
by the weak, and no woman loves the man she does not respect. Wouk 
you have her cheerful and happy in your presence? As well might 
you expect to see bright-eyed flowers spring trom the white snow bauk, 
aud rejoice in the cold, cheerless light of a wind cloud, as to look for 
this with an averted eye and indifferent heart, be you husband, father, or 
brother. Ob! the dreary winter man can (and does) make of woman's 
life, and that without one word of unkindness, one speech of bitterness! 

We maintain that even the faults of women are not read aright. The 
seeming!y incessant worry of a mother is but the misguided manifestation 
of deep, devoted love. The forever *‘ putting to rights,” which makes 
home a sort of stinging bee hive, is impelled by a desire to make that home 
more comfortable. Ia an unwillingness to assume untried responsibility, 
nothing may appear but the uvowal ot incapacity: but that incapacity is 
caused by a deep sense of personal obligation, and an ardent longing for 
the perfect fulfilment of duty. The annoying fault-finder is endued with 
a fastidious refined taste, and one may read in the glistening tears of a 
woman's eye, at the recital of want and woe, sympathy and heartfelt pity 
more plainly told, than the avowal ot credulity aud undue sensibility. 

Let but the experiment of a good example be made; let the “ Aids,” 
“Guides,” “Letters” and “Sermons,” die of their own heaviness. Try but 
for a six months what confideuce, affection and intellectual companionship 
will do, and hopeless as your domestic matters may now seem, we will 
engage, that instead of a house you will have a home ; instead of being 
simply a married man, you wil! have a wife; if you have children you 
will find that they have a farther, and you yourself will not again mistake 
resignation for contentment. 


—$_ 


CALIFORNIA. 


Letter from Captain Folsom of the Quarter-Master-General’s Depart- 
ment to General Jesup at Washington. 


San Francisco, California, Jan. 23, 1849. 

My Dear Sin—A vessel is to leave for Mazatian in a few days, and I 
take the opportunity thus offered for sending a hasty letter. Since my 
last private communication nothing has occurred to change the general 
views I then expressed in relation to California. Within the last few 
weeks much has been said and done in regard to the organization of a 
provisional government for this territory. Several villages have appoint- 
ed delegates to attend a convertion for the arrangement of fundamental 
laws for the country; and other elections are now uuderstood tu be taking 
place in the remote parts of the country. It is proposed to have the con- 
vention assembled at the Pueblo de Sau Jose, about sixty miles from this 
place, on the 4th of March, but I believe it will be found impossibl > to 
assemble all the delegates at that time, and it will probably be found ex- 
pedient to deter the meeting until it is known that the present Congress 
has not acted on the question ofa territorial government. This will pro- 
bably throw the whole question back more or less, and | think the meet- 
ing will not occur before the middle of April, and not at all should Con- 
gress have acted, At this time this is a most important question to every 
citizen of California; for life aud property are and will continue to be un- 
safe in this territory until Congress gives us astable government. The 
fact is brought feelingly home to the apprehension of every intelligent 
man that there is no government and no law in California. A general 
feeling of insecurity depresses the whole population, and operates most 
injuriously upon all classes of society. Crowds of men are flocking from 
all quarters of the country, and among them are many persons of bad 
character and desperate fortunes ; aud every thing about them afturds a 
reasonable assurance that every kiud of villany may be practised with im- 
punity throughout the territory. 

The only tribunals which have attempted any jurisdiction in cases of 
murder, &c., some months past, are those formed for the occasion, as it 
arises; aud offenders geuerally escape, or, if they are taken, it is amidst 
the frenzy of popular excitement, where the guilty and innocent may be 
victims together. Several executions have taken place in pursuance of 
this kind of law, and it 1s supposed that several others will be aunounced 
by the next mail from the south. In the meantime outrages are occur- 
ring in all quarters of the country, and the public astonishment has scarce- 
ly subsided after one murder has transpired before another is committed 
more horrible than the first House-breaking, thefts, and robberies are 
of almost hourly occurrence. This state of things must continue uutil we 
have the firm and steady reiu of government extended over the territory 
by Congress. I have no expectation that a provisional government 





misery? What of sympathy without sorrow? Every good action is 
drawn out by acorresponding evil; but whether the absence of the evil 
or the development of the good would be the greatest blessing, we leave 
for others to say. 

There are those of no value in themselves considered, but are used as 
tools by others. There are the Impulsive, who do and say a thousand 
things without a shadow of a motive. There are Peppery Women, who 
spice life; some who are always writing little billets; some who havea 
mind of their own, and occasionally oue who can tell what she knows; 
some who overrate their literary abilities, aud some who indulge patience 
until it becomes indolence. 

But there are many, very many, walking with and around us who are 
the true-hearted and the good. Such an one may have ‘alent, or not; 
she has what is better—good sense. She lives to bless and be blessed.— 
Her high destiny is not to achieve any great or wonderful work, or to 

rove the perfection of her sex, but /o do what she can; daily fulfilling 

uties, daily experiencing daily pleasures ; her home her kingdom; a few 
loving hearts the objects of her untiring care: she moves on, and her 
influence will be felt. Silent/y compassionate toward human weakness, 
actively sympathizing with human sufferivg, the tribunal of neighbourly 
criticism awes her not; for she acknowledges a higher, and bears within 
her the testimony of her own integrity of purpose With her there are 
no jealousies, no heart-burnings. High-minded principle has no need of 
policy or man@uvring, and a soul capable of relying upon itself has no- 
thing to do with the atfairs or opinions of others, But calmly, eveuly pur- 
sues its course. Whether found in the bright circle of social enjoyment, 
or in the never-ending routine of domestic Sondaers, there is that in wo- 
man’s character which can dignify her position, which can lighten her mo- 
notonous labours, as with a willing mind, a loving heart, she exalts‘her 
vocation by fulfilling all its duties in a perfect way. 

Endued with quick perceptions, cod supplied with a good deal of no- 

ing for capital, which is a favourite investment for femiuine wits and fe- 
minine labours, what wonder is it that women are imperfect creatures? 
Their sphere is a small oue; the greater part of the time and thoughts of 
our American woman is taken up with domestic duties: in considering 
and making practical application of the great questions, “ what shall we 

~eat? What ehall we drink 7” aud “ Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 
Whatever the popular opinion may be as to the necessity of this state 
of things, one fact is certain, that no breakfast or dinner ever came by 
nature; and we doubt not, that if the truth were to!d, the expression of 
thankfulness “ for the food now set before us,’ which we rejoice to say is 
heard inso many American houses, is often accompanied with the lurking 
feminine desire that He who sends food would also send cooks. This em- 
ployment, with a share of dusting and sweeping and taking care of child- 
“ren, is one of no extravagant realizations of enjoyment, varied as it may 
be with the restoring of buttous to the right places and the making of 
shirts to go with the buttons. The tendency of this life is naturally to- 
ward a state of ‘‘ masterly inuctivity” of the intellect. A bright sunshine 
wakens thoughts of good drying days; a grassy bank is but a good 
bleaching place ; a waving field of grain, with its bowing bearded heads, 
wakens no thought butof bread loaves, aud a clear rippling stream sug- 
gests no idea save that of pan-fish. Before the “ kitten was spoiled into 
the cat,” there were more romantic thoughts ; but to pursue romance 
after womanly life has began were as vain as for a specimen of the feliue 
race A expect success in her circling whirls after her own terminating 
appendage. 

o whatend isall this? Simply and only to beg that we poor women 
may be leftto pursue our course in peace. We have had a surfeit of ad- 
vice; we are gorged with excellent suggestions ; we cry ‘“ hold! hold! 
itis enough.” Butin vain is our cry ; ow supplication is but further 
proof of our need. Then, good sirs, wise geutlemen, hear a little theory 
of our own. Despite Mr. Caudle, the wise Mra. Ellis, that traitor to her 
sex, the “ Looking Glass for Ladies,” etc., etc., ad infinitum, we beg leave 
to suggest, that though the hearing of the ear may be a good thing, the 
sight of the eyes is better, and that man can bring woman to his model 
of perfection far sooner by the force of example than by the force of 
words. A woman’s heart and countenance are perfect mirrors. I{ she 
sees a cheerful smile, and hears a pleasant word, there come to her lips 


the words of hopetalness, pleasure lights her owa bright eye, and her | an inconsiderable market, and it will coutinue bad uutil there is a tenden- 


trusting heart will rejoice in the present, caring neither for the past nor 


(should it go into operation, and this cannot be the case in less than a 
year from this time) would be found adequate to the public wants. The 
materials for organizing a stable government do not exist in the country 
at this time, and of such as there are the best cannot be commanded for 
the business. The most respectable men, who are engaged in lucrative 
enterprises in the country quite foreign to politics, will not desert their 
own interests to take public stations which promise to yield little but 
vexation and annoyance, and, sould the local organization go into opera- 
tion, | very much doubt if it will produce any relief for the ills which 
now afflict the country. It will be temporary in its nature, and, having 
no permanent hold upon the community, it will be only a little better 
than no government at all. Such has been the result of the provisional 
arrangement in Oregon, and such must be its result everywhere in new 
communities, composed of adventurers from almost every clime and coun- 
try. Besides, the natives and fureigners have been accustomed to dilter- 
ent institutions and religions, and a strong antipathy exists among the 
former for those whom they look upon as their conquerors and enemies. 
In the excitement of gold-digging these various races and castes are 
brought into contact under circumstances which have more than once 
threatened to break out into open hostilities, and the eusuing summer the 
danger of such an occurrence will be increased an hundred fold, in con- 
sequence of the augmentation of numbers, and the corstant accession of 
emigrants who are more reckless, adventurous, and dissolute than their 
predecessors. If Congress has the well-being of this territory in view, 
an immediate organization ought to take place, and such salaries should 
be given to the territurial oflicers as to secure the highestorder of talent 
and integrity. Any good workman can realize more from his labour in 
the mines than is given to our territorial governors by law, and what 
would be a very ample compensation ia the United States would not af- 
ford a decent support iu California. I believe the experience of every 
public officer who has been in this territory within the last twelve months 
will be an endorsement of what I have said. 
Within the last five or six weeks we have had weather of extraordinary 
severity. It is said to be the coldest season experienced here since that 
of 1823-4. In the gold mines the snow has been four feet deep, and at 
Sutter’s Fort ice has formed three inches in thickness. Within two weeks 
the streets of this village have been repeatedly whitened with snow and 
hail; and the hills within sight, ou the opposite side of the bay, (twelve 
miles distant) have been capped with snow for the last filteen days. 
Very heavy and protracted falls of rain have now swept off the snow 
from all the hills within sight; but high in the mountains, among the 
mines, it is thought that they bave had nothing but snow. If so, it must 
have fallen to a very unusual depth. We now have cool winds and oc- 
casional rains, but the severity of the latter, it is believed, is now past. 
During the last winter we had no snow here, and only on one occasion, 
for two days, was there any in sight ; and the falls of rain were much less 
heavy than those we have recently experienced. 

Asa general thing, the operations among the mines were suspended on 
the approach of winter ; but large numbers of persuns built log houses 
in the mountains, and, having laid in a wiuter’s stock of provisions, con- 
tinued among the mines for the prosecution of their business. It is now 
undérstood that the extraordinary severity of the weather has prevented 
them from effecting much, and there can be vo doubt that much satfer- 
ing will be the result. Many of the log houses were good, or at least 
coutortable, and some of the parties were tolerably well supplied with 
provisions and clothing. This remark, however, is not by any means of 
general application, aud there cau be no doubt that many are suffering 
for food, clothing, and shelter. After the winter rains have once eet in, 
it is almost impossible to send goods into the mountains, and large num- 
bers have no doabt beer: too reckless aud improvideut to foresee the con- 
sequences and provide for them. Those who are now in the mountains 
are alinost exciusively Indians (indigenous population) and foreigners, 
oremigrants The Spaniards and Californians have retired to their’ ran- 
chos, or to the various towns aboat the country, to await the return of 
spring. Many oi the people who have emigrated from Oregon are in the 
mines. 

Agreat stagnation in business has occurred since winter set ia, and prices 
of goods have fallen in cousequence. Vessels arriving at this time find 





tion. Withia the last ten days, six or eight vessels have arrived from 
Mexico and the west cvast of South America, aud we hear of more than 
forty which are likely to follow them from Chili and Peru with about 
3000 emigrants. Every vesse! which leaves takes away a rich freight of 
gold. and there are still very large amounts of itin the country. | am 
sa'isfied that more than $3.000000 wurth of gold have been taken from the 
mines up to this time, and that $2,000,000 have been taken away from 
the conntry, mostly to foreign countries for a market. I have no douby 
that $1,500,000 worth will have been shipped from this port alone. 
These facts ought to convince the most incredulous that the Govern. 
ment neec's a mint at this place to coin the gold produced by the mines, 
thereby protecting its own interests, aud those of American citizens resi- 
ding in this territory. We hear officially from Chili that a very large 
amount of spurious coin is about to be shipped from Peru and Bolivia, to 
be put into circulation on this coast in exchange for gold, and through 
the custom-houses. By giving what may appearto be a high price for 
gold dust, it would not be strange to find the community defrauded out 
of their property. At present gold dust is selling for about $13.50 per oz. 
troy ; but it would not be surprising should the holders of spurious coin 
force it into circulation by giving a nominal consideration of $17 per ounce 
tor gold. There is no proper authority here to expose a fraud of this 
kind inits inception, or to make an assay of the coin supposed to be base, 
We learn from Mazatlan that there will be thirty thousand peopls 
starting in the spring across the Rocky Mountains for California. Of 
course the report is an exaggeration ; for, should that number of peop! 
start, they would require at least 120,000 animals to take them over th 
mountains, and it would be im pogsible to subsist more than one third 
part of that number on the route usually travelled. I have conversed 
with many who have crossed the desert, and they all coucur in this opin- 
ion. Ona large portion of the road vegetation is often found in small 
isolated patches, and the limited emigration of former years bas con- 
sumed the verdure even to the last blade of grass. If this is the case 
when there are but six or eight thousand animals, what are we to expect 
when one bundred thousand, or even fifty thousand start upon the route? 
Many horses, mules, and oxen are annually abandoned on the journey, so 
reduced by hunger as to be unable to proceed. What, then, must be the 
consequence when such vast herds of animal are started upon the same 
road? The lossof their animals would cause thousands to be shut up in 
the mountains amidst the snows of winter, and we should have the scenes 
of starvation and cannibalism, which occurred two years since, repeated 
on amore extended and terrible scale. I believe this is not mere epecu- 
lation, and should the emigrants take the best possible precautions for 
their safety, and that of their animals, sach a number of people could not 
reach here by that road inone year. Those who come late in the season 
_ take the Santa Fe trace, and enter the country by the Gila river, 
in the winter or fall, the only period of the year when that route is prac- 
ticable for large parties having many animals in their train, It is said that 
large emigrations will take = base from New Mexico and some of the Mex- 
ican States in that quarter, and it would not be safe to rely too confidently 
upou the resources of that route. We have news of an emigration from New 
Mexico being on the road, and one of more than two thousand people from 
Sonora now coming in. I believe the steamers, via Panama, will afford 
a more certain, expeditious, and comfortable way of reaching California 
than any other; and for emigrants in the Eastern, Middle, aud Southern 
States it will probably be the cheapest. Where families are coming 
with the intention of remaining in the country | believe the voyage round 
Cape Horn is preferable in all respects to a journey across the mountains, 
It is cheaper, safer, and more cormfortable, and quite as expeditious, gen- 
erally speaking, as that over the mountains; and for emigrants leaving 
the Eastern and Middle States far preferable to any route except thi 
across the Isthmus at Panama by the new line of steamers. 

The trade of the country is rapidly increasing, in consequence of the 
mines and the great influx of population. For several months past the 
average amount of duties collected at this port, exclusive of the expenses 
of the custom house, has been rising $30,000, and it is thought that it 
will exceed $60,000 the present mouth It will be safe, I think, to pat 
the revenue of California, for the current year, at $1,000,000, and fiur- 
fifths of this will be collected at this port. The amount paid is becom- 
ing a subject of comment, and the fact that a population paying such a 
tax has no government and no representation is exciting very genera! dis- 
satisfaction. Should Congress again adjourn without any action in relation 
to this territory, it will create still more violent comment, and miglt lead 
to some measures on the part of the people of the country which woud 
bring lasting disgrace upon our flag. 

All the trade of the coast is fast concentrating in this bay. Nearly all 
the goods consumed in the lower part of this territory are sent from this 
port, aud as soon as coasters can be got for the business, foreign vessels 
will not visit those ports at ail. The introduction of steamers ou the 
coast will give additional importance to this‘harbor, and it is most likely 
that much of the business of Oregon will be dove here elso. 

In arranging Government establishments in California, I believe it will 
be found advisable to make this the only port of entry. This would 
foster American shipping interests in this ocean, and would be no injury 
to other points on the coast, as no foreign vessel goes to the other ports 
now until after visiting this place, and, indeed, generally not at all. It 
would be the safest for the revenue, and would be the best possible ar- 
rangement to develop our commercial interests in the Pacific, as all this 
trattic would then be done by coasters. Much of the coast is well fittod 
for the operations of smugglers, and nothing can prevent them carrying 


reason to know that Commodore Jones agrees with me in this matter, and 
he thinks that the best course would be to make but one port of entry in 
California for some years to come. 

We are now expecting the first steamer here in about a month, and al! 


mail communication with the States will give great assistance to the mer- 
cantile community. It is generally believed that the business of the line 
will justify such an augmentation of boats as to allow of semi monthly 
trips before the end of the present year ; for it is presumed that an active 
emigration will take place trom the eastern and middle States via Panama. 

I write in great haste, and beg that you will take the discordant matter 
I send you for what it is worth. Iam, dear siz, yours truly, 

Major Gen. Jesup, United States Army. J. L. FOLSOM. 


Kuperial Parlianent. 


IRELAND—SUGGESTION OF SIR R. PEEL. 
House of Commons, Monday, 5th March. 





* * s 6 a 

If it be possible to make any new settlement similar to that of Ulster, 
my earnest advice, which [ am sure will be in unison with the universal 
feelings of the house, 18, that no religious distinctions should be allowed 
to enter into the arraugement, (Cheers). It may, perhaps, be impossible 
to apply the principle of the arrangement to the extent to which it was 
carried in James I.’s time, but unle 6 it be applied to some degree there 1 
no hope of the future improvement of Ireland. If. after raising 4 "4! 
in aid, you leave matters exactly as you found them—if you rely exclu- 
sively on grants of public money, there is no hope of permameut esc2Pe 
from the calamity which afflicts us; but if, without violating the rights 
of property, you place the land in possession of new proprietors without 
distinction of religious profession, you will lay the fonndation of the fu 
ture prosperity of Ireland. (Hear, hear). An act was passed last 8¢# 
sion to give facilities to the acquisition of property in lreland, bat | fear 
that in consequence of the alterations introduced into the measure in the 
Lords its object of introducing new proprietors intu Lreland will be de- 
feated. [offer any suggestion with the utmost hesitation. I have 2° 
party motive whatever in thisquestion. (Hear). 1 make every allow- 
auce for the situation in which the Government is placed, by the failure 
for the last four or five years of the crop upon which the peuple relied, 
but I feel this most strongly, that if we are content to vote money, oF 
give arate-in-aid extending over the whole of Ircland, or to trast to the 
potatoe, aud to the present distribution of property, fiuding property we 
encumbered aud in so hopeless a condition, that thousauds of acres are 
thrown out of cultivation, with no prospect of being cultivated, the? 
at the expiration of the two years for which this rate is to be grat 
ted the state of Irelaud will be nv better than it is pow. (Hear, hear): 
I very much fear that, if you rely merely on individual purchases, y°" 
will make uo great advance. It appears to me it might be prudent - 
appoint some commission for the purpose of considering the whole ee 
ject, and the possibility, by their advice and intervention, of effecting "™ 
change in property which I believe to be indispensable to auy great “a 
provement of that country. (Hear, hear). If you choose to leave - : 
present proprietors in possession of their property, hardly concep 
uominal rent, encumbered with debt, with every discouragement to © A 
ertion, and so overwhelmed with rates that it is impossible to find a pY 
chaser or occupant, then I see no hope for the salvation of Ireland. 








cy towards the mines, in March, when new supplies must go in that direc- 


But if, through the Government or Parliament, you can eatablish som? 











on a fraudulent trade, ‘f allowed to run along the whole coast. I have | 


look forward to their regular trips as a new era in the history of this coast. ~ 
There are many persons here who will avail themselves of their rapid trips 
to remit gold dust to the States; and a certain, regular, and expeditious | 
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intermediate agent to get pussessivn of that property on equitable terms, 


an arrange fur the re-distribution of it, I shoud see sone 
vote 1 Be sieutell (Hear, hear.) Ifyou do nothing of the kind, 
what will be our condition? I bave given you an account of the Ballina 
union. I see no better hope for others. If reliance is to be placed on 
the potatoe, and you havea good crop, there may be a better state of | 
things. but each union is acting independently ; and, unless some great | 
attempt is made to rescue Ireland from the grievous calamity impending, | 
unless yoa can, by some meaus consistent with justice and equity, intro- 


duce new capital, new views of improvement, how feelings, into that | 


country, in place of the despairand poverty which now everwhelm it, I | 
see no hope of her futare regeneration. (Hear, hear.) 1 would do in- 
justice to no man, bat I would try the intervention of mccenpotent an- 
thority, acting with the sanction of the Government, and with the Govern- 
ment, to take a comprehensive view of the condition of the whole of these 
unions, and to attempt to suggest means by which there should be that 
transfer of landed property which I believe to be the root of improve- 
mentin Ireland. (Hear, hear.) Despair is overwhelming the proprie- 
tors. (Hear, hear.) The sixpenny rate is merely to administer relief to 
some of the unions. I object to a pecuniary burden which would dis- 
courage either the occupant or the purchaser. You see what was done in 
Ireland in the reign of James I. with 500,000 acres in Ulster, the refage 
of robbers and assassins—the division of property, the allotment into dis- 
tricts of 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 acres. Unless you can give some gua 
rantee as to the pvor rate, you will have no purchaser. I earnestly advise 
you, then, to consider whether you cannot, by the intervention of some 
such commission as that I have meutioned, tacilitate the arrangements for 
the trausfer of property. 1 have read the rulesof the Court of Chancery 
—I dare say they may be very proper, but every one would say, “ If you 
can give me ouly a nominal guarantee of 10 per cent. for my outlay I 
wiil go anywhere else.” (Hear, hear.) Cannot you assist by the inter- 
vention of a commission composed of men uf the highest character ? 
Surely you could find men who would gratuitously devote their time to 
rescue Ireland from this state~ who would be the medium between the 
proprietor and the purchaser ? The condition of 20 of these unions is so 
wretched, that you find yourselves either unable to trust the local guar- 
diaus, or they ave theowiaz up their appviatmente and you are trus- 
ting to vice-guardians to administer the Poor Law in those districts. 
Would it not be possible, by the intervention of some such commission 
as that I have spokenof, to assist in solving the legal difficulties, to con- 
sider what arrangements should be made tor the transfer of property, to 
suggest the mode ia which it could be etlected, giving hereafter a title 
that should not be liable to question, seeking the aid of Parliament for that 
purpose, conlirming the title in some shape or other (hear,) limiting the 
amount of charge on account of the puor-rates to which those lands suould 
be subject, giving a guarautee, as far as you can, against any Violation 
of property, aud also against jegal disturbance on account of flaws iu 
tha tiie? (Hear, hear.) 

I, for one, should see with great satisfaction the Government interpos 
ing with the intention of re-distributing that great estate which is on 
sale in Connemara,—I mean the estate of Mr. Martin. (Hear, hear.) 
Waat do I seenow? Iam obliged to support 2,500 ablebodied men, 
and that wiil continue for some Ume. Suppose I could make any ami- 
cable arrangement for facilitating the transfer of the property. Here, 
then, is fertile laud going out ef cultivation because the charge upon it is 
so heavy that no person, as tenant or occupant, will cultivate it. What 
is the prospect, then? The people are clingiag to the potato, and, that 
failing them, there is but the unsatisfectory remedy which the noble lord 
offered, of an iucursion of paupers into Scotland or Englavd. But de- 
pend upon it that you will have the ablebodied men coming to interfere 
with the ablebodied labourers of this country, while all the women and 
children will be left on the land, demanding relief from the poor-rates. 
(Hear, hear.) [ think it improbable that auy person will purchase that 
property without the intervention of a third party,—with the uncertainty 
of the poor-rate who would have anything to say to it? (Hear, hear.) 
What is the use of continuing it in the family! I have uot the slightest 
doubt that the present proprietors, whoever they are, would be willing to 
do what they could for its improvement, but to have those 2,500 men 
transferred to some other proprietor, who would do nothiag for the fu- 
ture improvement of the property, would be a great evil. But suppose 
I had au intelligent commissiouer by whose intervention that property 
might pass into the hands of proprietors who would employ these men 
in the improvement of the estate—and I believe that, in the district of 
Connemara, there are valleys as tertile as in auy other part of Ireland—if, 
I say, 1 could appoint an intelligent and able commissioner, who, for a 


. time, would take possession of that property—who would open means of 


communication,—who would, if you please, divide it, giving security for 
10 or 14 years to come that the amount of poor rates should not be ex- 
ceeded, and calling into action the labour of the men, then I am laying 
the foundation of tuture prosperity, introducing new men into the coun- 
try, and avoiding tnat which, I think, was a fatal defect in the act of 
James [., numely, the establishment of a religious distiuction. (Hear, 

hear.) I would give to alt persons equal advantages, and would not 

make any attemot to remove them from the soil on account of their reli- 

gious views. In that way I would infuse new blood into Ireland, new 

euterprise, end a new division of property ; and I would give a stimulus 

to industry by guaranteeing the future proprietor against being sunk and 

overwhelined by the amount of the poor-rates. 

I see no other mode than some measure of that kind that could be 
adopted to mitigate the present evil. I greatly doubt whether, under 
the bill of last session, any amount of property has been sold. I greatly 
doubt whether you must not have some intermediate authority between 
the present proprietors and the new purchasers. It was a curious thing, 
that when James I. determined upon the settlement of Ulster, he asked 
the opinion of the highest authority. He went to Lord Bacou, who, al- 
though he knew nothing about Ireland, wrote a treatise on the planta- 
tions in that country, which, on account of his prophetic sagacity, is well 
worth the consideration of the present enlightened race of men, with their 
present meaus of knowledge. James I. was dealing with ouly 500,000 
acres. If youdelay you will have more. (Hear, hear.) The population 
is not diminishing—the fisheries are uot worked ; hope is paralyzed—the 
—— are relying on a wretched subsistence of an eleemosynary nature. 

ake care that the graat of this charitable aid does not paralyze all exer- 
tious. (Hear, héar.) It may be unavoidable, but there is a great evil that 
when you make the people rely on that aid you are diminishing their 
sease of iudependeace. Lord Bacon was consulted by James I. as to the 
best mode of meeting the difficulty, and he thereupon wrote « treatise, 
in which, as might be expected, there are many most extravagant and 
fulsome compliments to the sagacity of James I., aud some ridiculous 
proposals; but, upon the whole, he makes some most valuable sugges- 
tions. He says—and he might have been writing for the present time— 
“ Ofall things a commission is most necessary both to direct and to ap- 
pease controversies and the like.’’ That is, he would not trust to the 
vice-guardians that you have, acting in divided parishes, without concert, 
straggling aguinst great difficulty, doing all they can, but still not enough. 
** The commissioners shall for certain times reside in some habitable town 
in Lreland (laughter), near to the country where the plantation shall be.” 
Then he foresees that the Secretary of State would say, “ We need not 
have a commission for the purpose. There is a capital Privy Council in 
Ireland, and Jet it go them.” But Lord Bacon, with the habitual sagaci- 
ty of a man in olfice (a laugh), saw that that answer might be made to 
him, aud he therefore weut on to say—* When I speak of a council of 
plantation, | mean some persons chosen by way of reference ona whom 
the labour may rest. For, although your Majesty have a grave d suf: 
ficient couucil in Ireland, yet that supplies not the purpose whereot 1 
speak. It will give greater expedition, and some better perfection in the 
directions and reeolutions of the matters may be considered aforchand by 
such as may have a continual care of the cause.” 

I cannot help thinking that if you advise the crown to select persons to 
meet this pecaliar difficulty by surveying the whole of these unions, de. 
vising the best means of effecting the transfer of property consistently 
with equity and justice, giving the future proprietors of property a se- 
curity against an unlimited demand on account of poor rates, and at the 
same time employing the able bodied men in Ireland, so long us that ne- 
cessity exisis, in making roads through inaccessible districts, and culti- 
vatiug that Jand which is now thrown out of cultivation, you will be do- 
ing much better than if you vote unlimited sums of money, leaving them 
to bo distributed by guardians not acting in concert, and trust that the 
potatoe crop of the next year may be better than it has been for the last 
two or three years. Again I say the main hope of the improvement in 
Ireland is the transfer of property by means perfectly consistent with 
justice, for no consideration ought to tempt you to violate for one moment 
the principles ot justice or equity. But in the present conditiou to 
whici a great part of the West of [reland is reduced I see no other hope 
than that of the transfer of property to other hands through the interven- 
tion of Government, or some commission acting in concert wit) the Go- 
vernment, taking an enlarged view of the subject. Now, | hear there 
are great objections to the proposal of the Government, and that there is 
@ great willingness to come forward with some other means for the pur- 
pose of relieving the distressed unions. 1 know that those means will 


fhe Albion. 


bo a: effectual after I have got the rate-in-aid. (A laugh.) I am very 
unwilliog to exempt persona! property from a liability to contribute. I 
am most unwilling to assume the functions of the Government, to propose 
aiything in liea of the present plan—all I can say is, that if the represen- 
tatives of Ireland should be favoarable to an equitable commutation of a 
tax upon a personal property as well as upon laud, | shall be most willing, 
after having obtained the vote for a rate-in-aid, to listen to the provosal 
which was made by an hon. gentleman, whose suggestions are entitled to 


| the uttnost respect from his persoual character, his kuowledge of Ireland, 


and his attachments to her best interests—I allude to the hon. gentleman 
the member for the county of Limerick (Mr. Monsell). I shall then be 
mos® willing to listen to his proposa! and substitute a property-tax paya- 
ble upon personal property as well as upon laud. [am not sure, if I 
had a property tax so levied in Ireland, that | would not consent to appro- 
priate its proceeds to relieve her from her most painful position. Lf I bad 
a property-tax in Ireland, I hope it would be for a period sutlicient to af- 
ford a prospect of extricatiag her from her difficulties. If it were levied 
ou the priuciple of the English property tax, varying the details according 
to the circumstances of the country. [ should not object to apply the 
proceeds of it to that purpose. I think that that would be a most useful 
appropriation. 

I look to the west of Ireland with perfect despair, if the present state 
of things is to continue. (Hear, hear.) I care not whether you get £300,- 
000 or £400,000 this year, and the same sum next year; Iam deeply 
convinced that unless you make some more vigorous effort to rescue the 
country from the calamity under which she is now suffering, and the evils 
now impending over it, her condition at the expiration of the two years 
will be worse than it is now—her habits of self independence destroyed, 
her people overwhelmed with hopelessness and despair, and property 
will be more uncaltivated and coreegy | unsaleable and valueless. The 
west of Ireland affords opportunities for improvement which, speaking 
comparatively, no other part of the world appears to give. I see a great 
world grown up on the other side of the Atlantic; I see the facilities of 
communication by railways and by steam. I see every reason why Ire- 
land, if her position in respect to tenure could be improved, shculd be 
most prosperous. [ recollect seme lines in one of the ballads that were 
published at the time of the unfortunate rebellion in 1798,—when men of 
talent were directing their avility aud effurts to propagate treason and 
disaffection,—which appear to me to be most applicable to [reland— 


“When Erio first rose from the dark heaving flood, 
God blessed the green is!and, and saw it was gvod ; 
In sun, and in soil, and in station twice bless’'d— 
Her back turn’d to Britain—her face to the west.” 


Her face will still continue to be turned to the west, but I think, now, you 
have an opportunity of maaan, her affections and binding her to this 
country. Ifyou leave her as she lies she is overwhelmed with poverty 
and despair. Bat now, by a vigourous effurt, in which every part of the 
empire shall join, it appears to me that there are opportunities, by a new 
constitation of property, by inviting with the aid of the Government new 
capital to be invested iu the cultivation of the soil—it appears to me that 
you have opportunities of materially improving her condition, and, if you 
succeed, of extracting from her present state of calamity and wretched- 
ness the means of future prosperity aud happiness for herself and of 
strength to this united empire. (Cheers.) 


TAXES ON LAND—CONCLUSION OF MR. DISRAELI’S SPEECH. 


Thursday 8 March, 

The measure I have proposed to-night will allow me to take uff £5,000, 
000 or £6,000,000 from the real property of the country—from pruperty 
which will be felt in every village and in every farmhouse in the country 
—(Hear.) The benefits that will be produced will be felt in every town— 
not in sectional departmeuts—not by sectarian arguments—but they will 
be benefits felt by every farmer in the kingdom, far beyond what would 
be produced by the repeal of the malt-tax. It will also be felt by great 
bodies of ourcountrymen not connected with agricultare—felt as a mea- 
sure founded -on justice and on traths which no one can impugu—( Hear, 
hear.) If we deny these men justice—if we deny redress to real proper- 
ty—if this property is to be still encumbered with ten or twelve millions 
of taxation, from which privileged property is exempted, we must not 
conceal from ourselves the probability, if we do not meet them in a spirit 
of justice, that you will have not only an appeal for relief from the 
malt-tax, but an appeal for relief from other taxes. You will make an 
oppressed populatiourun a muck against all taxation I have been ask- 
ed by Gentlemen from Ireland whether | intend the resolutions which I 
have laid onthe table toapply to their couatry. It is my intention they 
should apply.—(Hear.) I cau conceive no reason and know no princi- 
ple why the application should not be made. It [ Lave not specifically 
introduced the case of Ireland into the debate, it has been because the 
analogous rates and taxes levied in that country are levied by a different 
machinery, that would have introduced different figures into this discus- 
sion, and would have complicated a proposition which I wished to keep 
perfect in the simplicity ofits justice, and uuclouded with details which 
might have distracted the attention of the House from its due consi lera- 
tion. Batitis my intention, if [am permitted to introduce the measure 
I have mentioned in a Committee of the whole House, to follow it up by 
a measure which shall apply in the same spirit to Ireland. 

[cannot comprehend what arguments can be urged against Ireland be- 
ing relieved in the same spirit of justice. I do not offer such a measure 
to Ireland as a boon which is entirely te reanimate ker in her present de- 
pressed position, but it is an arrangemeat which she is entitled to claim 
from the landed interest of this country, it they themselves receive it. 
There are other measures which [ think might do more for Ireland than 
even the present; and if Ido not bring them forward now, itis because 
I feel this is not the occasion to introduce them. 1 was taunted the 
other night by a gentleman representing an Irish constituency, because 
I opposed the proposition of Government, and proposed nothing. The 
criticism is not just, and rather stale. It is neither new nor true. (A 
laugh). Itisnot our duty, because we do not approve of a proposition, 
instantly to bring forward acounter one. We are in opposition, aud our 
duty is to oppose. (Laughter). I can easily understand why Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite cannot approve of an opposition being in existence. 
But we are sensible of our duties, and shall endeavour to fulfil them. I 
will, however, tell Hon. Gentlemen from Ireland that there is one means 
of assisting them which [ am most anxious to introduce into this House. 
It isa greatand comprehensive measure. I would wish Hon. Gentle- 
men on either side to forget their fatal feuds, aud join with us to restore 
their depressed and prostrate country. (Hear, hear). Had my lamen- 
ted friend been spared to us he acme» 1 OS introduced a measure which 
I believe would have done more for Ireland than all the measures ever 
introduced by Ministers for the last half centary—more comprehensive, 
more beneficial than even the great measure which unfortunately he 
could not carry (Hear). Eutit is useless to attempt to assist Ireland 
unless Irish Members will throw aside their party feelings, and remem- 
ber their interests in the land, without which they cannot stand tong. 
(Hear). Nothing can be more fatal to them—nothing more injurious to 
the future fortune and welfare of the country than their not combining 
with the landed interests of Eugland to maintain their interests in their 
mutually-oppressed properties. (Hear, hear). 

I have endeavoured to place before the House [ trust in a fair, I am 
sure not in an intemperate spirit—the views and suggestions of those 
who complain of the grievances involved in the resolutions I have 
placed on the table of the House. These complainants are the 
various classes which, combined and united, form what in popular 
language is called the landed interest—a portion of the nation, which 
whether we look to their property, to their numbers, or to the 
weight and influence which necessarily result trom their social position 
or from their interesting occupation, stil{ form the most considerable 
order of our society.—(Hear, hear) Sir, it would be disingenuous if 
in this discussion I attempted to conceal that the landed interest do not 
merely complain of the grievances alleged in these resolutions, but of the 
great injury which they deem they have received of this House.—(Hear, 
hear.) It is not my inteution now to enter into the policy or impolicy 
of those great measures which you passed three years ago—which you 

assed and which they deplore—(Cheers from the Protection benches )— 

ut itis my duty to represent to you that dull or indifferent as you may 
sometimes have chosen to picture them, they have not been unmindful 
of what has happened in this country of later years, of much that has 
been dune and said in this House. They have witnessed the rise 
and development in this country of new properties and new sources 
of influence, and they have witnessed them without jealousy, for 
it isa partof their creed that national prosperity depends upon the 
union of all classes.—(Cheers.) They have not witnessed with any hos 
tile feelings the rightful representation of taose interests and properties 
in this house ; but although they have observed these greac incidents, and 
with uo other feelings but such as become a manly mind, it is but right 
that you should understand that it is not without emotion they have wit- 
nessed that the whole course of your legislation for years has been to in- 
vest these new properties with privileges, and simultaneously to deprive 
them of theirs.—(Loud cheers). They have not forgotten that they 





have been spoken of in terms of contempt by Ministers of State—(Re- 
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newed cheers)—aye, even by the sou of a great house—a_ house that al- 
ways loved the land, and whom the land still loves.—(Continued 
plause.) They have not forgotten that they have beeu held up to 

odium and reprobation by triumphant demagogues.—( Prolonged cheers.) 
They have not forgotten that their noble industry, that in olden days wag 
considered the invention of gods and the oceupation of heroes, had been 
stigmatised and denounced as an incubus upon English enterprise. T 
have not forgottep that even the very empire that was created by the 
valour and with the blood and the devotion of their fathers had been held 
up tu public hatred as a cumbrous and ensanguined machinery devised to 
pamper the luxury and to feed the rapacity of territorial houses. 

The fact is, Sir, that these things are very hard to digest. They are 
not pleasuat to the humble, and they are intolerable to the jastly proud. 
(Renewed cheers.) These are things which you may depend change the 
heart and the blood of nations; and whether you think their feeling is 
founded on justice, or whether you deem it baseless, I tell you—and 
every Member of this House, every good and wise man must feel, that 
nothing is more to be deprecated, that nothing is more dangerous, than 
that considerable classes of the country should deem that they are treat- 
ed unfairly by the Legislature. (Hear, hear.) It is a fact, Sir, that the 
spirit of the landed interest is deeply wounded, and whether they have 
foundation for their feeling or not, it is one which I would recommend an 
Minister not to treat with contempt. (Loud cheers.) I fancy that it 
has been somewhat too long the babit to believe that you might conduct 
yourselves towards that interest with impunity. It was a proverb, even 
in the time of Walpole, that they might be fleeced with all security, and 
I have observed that at no time is the landed interest more unjustly trea- 
ted than when demagognes are denouncing them as oligarchical usurpers. 
But this may be dangerous play if you are vutraging justice. You think 
you may trust their provervial loyalty. Trust their loyalty, but do not 
abuse it. (Cheers.) | dare say it may be said as it was said 3,000 years 
ago, in the most precious legacy of political scieuce that has descended 
to us—I dare say it may be said of them that the agricultural class is the 
least given to sedition. (Hear, hear.) I doubt not that it is as true of 
the Englishman of the plain and the dale as it was of the Greeks of the 
isle and the continent; but it would be just as well if you also recol- 
lected that the fathers of these men were the founders of your lib- 
erties, and that before this time, their ancestors have bled for jus- 
tice. (Hear, hear.) You may rely upon it that the blood of those 
men who refused to pay ship-money is not to be trifled with. (Loud 
cheers.) Their conduct to you has exhibited no hestile feeling, notwith- 
standing the political changes that have abounded of late years, and all, 
appareatly, to a diminution of their power. They have inscribed a very 
humble sentence upon their rural banuers, but it is one which, if I mis- 
take not, is calculated to touch the heart and convince the reason of E 
land—* Live and let live.” (Great applause.) You have adopted a 
fereut motto—you, the leading spirits on the benches which I see before 
me, have openly declared your opinion thatif there was not an acre of 
land cultivated in England it would not be the worse for this country - 
(Hear, hear. ) 

You have all of you in open chorus been always ready to announce 
your object to be to obtain a monopoly of the commerce of the universe, 
aud to make this country the workshop of the world. Your system and 
theirs are exactly contrary. They invite union. They believe that na- 
tional prosperity can only be produced by the prosperity ot all classes. 
You prefer to remain in isolated splendour and solitary magnificence, but 
believe me I speak not as your enemy when I say that it will be an ex- 
ception to the principles which seem hitherto tv have ruled nee if 
you can succeed in maintaining the on which you desire without 
the possession of that permauence and stability which the territorial 
principle alone can afford. (Hear, wees) Although you may fora mo- 
ment flourish after their destruction—although your ports may be filled 
with shipping—although your factories may smoke on every plain, and 
your forges flame in every city—I see no reason why you should form an 
exception to that which the page of history has recorde d; that you, too, 
should not fail like the Tyriau dye, and moulder like the Venetian palaces. 
(Loud cheers.) Bat, united with land, you will obtain the best and surest 
foundation upon which you can build an endaring prosperity; and you 
will find in that interest a consoler in all your troubles; in dangers your 
undoubted champion; and in adversities your ready customer. (Renew- 
ed applause.) It 1s toassist in producing this result, Sir, that I am about 
to place these resolutions in your hands. I wish to see the agriculture, 
the commerce, and the manufactures of England, not adversaries, but 
co-mates and partners—rivals only in the ardour of their patriotism and 
the activity of their public spirit. (The bon. gentleman resumed his seat 
amid prolonged applause. ) 





BIRTHS —At Chicago, on the 2nd uit. MrsT.L. FORREST of a son. 
At Buffalo, N. ¥, on the 4th March, Mrs. STEPHEN STANTON of a Son. 








MARRIED.—At Leverington, near Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, by the Rev. P. J. Hony- 
wood, rector of Marks Hall, Mr. FREDERICK CARTER, son of the Rev. John Carter, 
of Braintree to SARAH, daughter ef the late Mr Stephen Stanton, of Leverington, 

Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1053-4 a 106 1 4. 





TER ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1849. 








We avail ourselves of yesterday’s afternoon editions of the associated 
city papers for the following news telegraphed from St. Johns N. B. The 
Niagara, steamer of the 24th ult., reached Halifax on Thursday afternoon 
with 41 passengers. 


Trade had been depressed in consequence of Continental news until 3 
days before the steamer sailed, when favourable. India news caused an 
improvement. Cotton had fallen 4d. per lb., but rallied 1-8d., and the 
market closed with a brisk demand. Breadstuffs have not improved. 
Prices have continu ed to recede. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s motion to institute an inquiry into the burdens on land, 
was lost—280 to 189. The army and navy estimates have been carried 
by large majorities. The India news has created great feeling among the 
Engiish people. The navigation bill passed its second reading by a ma- 
jority of 56. The cholera is disappearing. Total deaths, 3,464 ; in Ire- 
land, however, it still rages. 

France.—The trials at Bourges are going on. Two of General Brea’s 
murderers have been guillotined. The others are pardoned. The red 
republicans clamour loudly against the executions. M. Proudhon is ee- 
pecially savage. Clubs have been abolished by the Assembly, by a vote 
of 378 to 359. The socialists are unusually active in sowing disaffection 
among the troops. 

In consequence of the state of Italy, troops are embarked at Toulon, 
and the army of the Alps is yesndiied. 

The French funds have fluctuated. 

The King of Holland died March 17. Official notice has been issued 
of the renewal of the Schleswig Holstein armistice. Efforts are making 
to prolong it, and, it is said, it has been done for three months. 

The particulars of the depressing news from the Continent of Europe, 
and the favourable news from India will not be kvown in time for our 
first edition; nor for what purpose troops are embarked at Toulon. Is it 
to uphold the Pope or the Roman Republic ? 





Ca.trorsia.—Tue Gotp Hunters.—If all de gold that glitters on the 
North-West coast of the Pacific, the voyage or journey thither is not al- 
together free from risk. In another column we have mentioned the ter- 
rible gale of wind encountered by the ship Christoval Colon on the 9th 
of January last, when three days out of this port bound to San Francisco. 
She had on board many young men connected with the most respectable 
families of this city, and their cool, manly bearing in the face of urgent 
danger shows what may be expected from blood and breeding. In this 
case there was happily no loss of life. 

Nat so in others. An expedition under the command of Colonel Webb, 
brother of the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer, proceeding to Califor- 
nia vid Metamoras, has been partially broken up by the inroad of Chole- 
ra into its ranks. They left New Orleans on the 4th of March, landed at 
Rio Grande on the 8th; two days afterwards, having proceeded up the 
river and encamped on the Mexican Territory, the disease attacked them 
Bight men died, and eighteen returned to New Orleans from the Rio 
Grande. Mr. Audubon, a son of the Naturalist, who was attached to the 


company as treasurer, has been robbed of $12,000, one-third of which 
his bem recovered. The Colonel commanding, and Mr. Audubon re— 
main. 
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Col. Fremont of exploring notoriety, heading another party bound to 
California by way of Santa Fe, reached that city on the 25th Feb. The 
extreme severity of the weather and the unusual quantity of snow 
had caused disastrous losses in the expedition he commanded. Eleven 
men, and all his mules and horses, had perished within atew days’ march 
of Taos, the surviviors escaping with difficulty. Capt. Cathcart, an Eng- 
lish officer, was in the party as an amateur traveller. We trust he is 
not amongst the lost. The names of three are given, Messrs. Wise of St. 
Louis, and King and Preuss of Washington. 

From San Francisco itself we have later intelligence. It reaches to the 7th 
of February, and was brought vid Mazatlan and Mexico. The few Cali- 
fornia newspapers received do not say much ou the subject of the gold 
mines, the work there being discontinued on account of the cold weather. 
Private letters, however, make ample amends, and are printed in the 
daily journals throughout the Union for the enlightenment of those who 
can reconcile their exaggerated and often inconsistent statements. We 
prefer giving the semi-official levter of an officer of the U.S. Army to 
the head of the Depaftment at Washington, which we presume may be 
fully relied oa, and which will be foand elsewhere. 

It would be curious to pick out the ultra-flaming reports of the aban- 
dance of gold in California from the correspondents of the City press. The 
eye glances from ounces to pounds, aud back again to ounces, absolutely 
bewildered, and really unable to put implicit faith in any one single 
statement. There even appears to be no certainty as to the time of sail. 
ing from San #rancisco of the U. 8. Storeship Lexington, so often repor- 
ted as being on her way to one of the central ports of the Pacific with a 
cargo of the precious mvtal. There is more mystery in her movements 
than in those of the Flying Datchman—always in the list of departures, 
never arriving at her destination. 

As samples of the variations in the reports sent hither, credited, and 
put into circulation, we make two or three extracts. The N. Y. Herald 
of Monday last furnishes a variety of items of Californian news gathered 
personally from the bearer of the intelligence now received, a gentleman 
who has just arrived in town from San Francisco. He is made to say 
that about 700 persons had reached San Francisco from Valparaiso alone. 
The Boston Traveller of Saturday gives the number who have left Val- 
paraiso for the gold diggings as 15,000! ' Mr. Suwerkrop, the traveller 
alluded to, reports about 7000 persons in California ready to commence 
operations as soon as the weather permits. A correspondent of the N. 
O. Delta of the 24th ult. writing from Mazatlan reports 15,000 returned 
from the mines to pass the winter at San Francisco. The Alta Califor- 
nia, a journal published on the spot, under date 11th Jan., states that 
the condition of the miners is very comfortable, and Mr. Suwerkrop is 
made to assert that, all things considered, affairs were quite peacable. Per 
contra, a Providence paper publishes a letter stating, that “ hundreds 
are dying off with fever and ague, and the Sacramento fever, which is 
fatal in most cases’”’—also, that “ San Francisco, at present, has neither 
law nor order ; the mobocracy have the day.” It is trae that the latter 
account is of very old date, coming round by way of the Sandwich Is- 
lands; nevertheless it serves to keep up the excitement, to interest those 
who read for entertainment, and to puzzle those who really desire infor- 
mation. 

The Californians havereceived very coolly a paternal address volunteer 
ed to them by Colonel Benton. Whether they will consent te pay cus- 
tom-house duties to the United States Government, after knowing that 
Congress adjourned without putting them within the pale of law, may 
also be doubted. Their political state is scarcely less interesting than 








their monetary transactions ; and we look with anxiety for the result of 
General Persifer Smith’s proclamation. It may be treated as a brutum ful- 
men, or it may lead toa war of races. 

In connection with this topic it should be mentioned that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York has passed a bill incorporating the Panama 
Rail Road Company. This enterprise, if carried out, will facilitate the 
transit of passengers, but will not bring California much nearer in point 
of time. The steamer Northerner from Chagres arrived at Charleston, S.C. 
on Thursday. She sailed the 251h ultimo, but brings no news. 





The State Legislature has incorporated the New York and Liverpool 
Steam Ship Company. Their two ships, At/antic and Pacific, were 





launched on the Ist of February. In the mean time, the Cunard Steam- 
ers are crowded. The Canada, Captain Judkins, sailed on Wednesday 
last from this port with 141 cabin passengers for Liverpool, leaving be- 
hind some who degjred to go in her, tne owners very properly refusing 
to inconvenience the many for the sake of an extra few. 





The onerous burden of taxation, the winter’s mud, the summer’s dust, 
accumulated filth, streets badly lighted, and pavements scarcely passable, 
have at length wrung pity from the New York Legislature for the op- 
pressed citizeas of New York. A new Charter act has been passed, giv- 
ing promise of better things, and is to be submitted to public vote on 
Tuesday next. Unfortunately, this subject, affecting the interests and 
comfort of every resident of the city, is taken up on party grounds; po. 
litical feeling is evoked, where it is totally and fatally out of place, and 
our neighbours pay dearly to be badly treated, because they will not 
throw aside, at Municipal elections, the old distinctions of democrats and 
whigs. 

The large plot of ground at the corner of Prince street and Broadway, 
known as Niblo’s, is again to be adapted for public entertainments. A 
theatre, concert room, and hotel are to be built thereon, and the work is 
to be pushed forward with all possible rapidity, This dreary and deso- 
late lot was an eyesore, and Broadway promenaders will be glad to have 
it filled up. The bare walls of the late Park Theatre remain in statu quo, 
and whatever be the state of negotiation for its revival, nothing is yet 
done in the way of work. 

The first anniversary dinner of the American Dramatic Fund Associa. 
tion is to take place at the Astor House on Tuesday next. The chair will 
be ably filled by David C Colden, Esq.; and there is reason to expect 
a gathering of unusual interest. 











The jewels and other articles of value, takes by some expert thief from 
the Patent Office at Washington on the night of the 9th of November last, 
have been all recovered and the robbers apprehended, through the per- 
Severence and vigilance of the police of this city. The full discovery and 
recovery was only completed on Thursday. 





The mail from Montreal is still a week en roule; but the enterprise of 
the leading daily journals of the city keeps us informed by telegraph of 
important events occurring there. Up to Thursday the Royal assent had 
not been given to the Rebellion Losses Indemnity bill—and the continued 
delay makes us hope that Lord Elgin pauses, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, for instructions from home. Though Colonial affairs are there ha- 
bitually treated with scandalous indifference, this matter cannot fail to 
cause considerable sensation in the Imperial Parliament. We borrow 
the following items from the source above acknowledged. 

The Welland Canal is open—Navigation is resumed on Lake Ontario—The 
ice opposite Montreal commenced moving on Wednesday. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THR ALBION, 
Monrreat, March 30th, 1849. 


The spring advances apace, though hitherto its progress has been chief- 
lyjmarked by an immense accumulation of mud on our highways and by- 


ways. The ice on the St. Lawrence has not givon way, at least to any 
extent. 

The Legislative chambers are getting through the business before them 
with good despatch, though from the great number of measures on hand 
the sessivn must be a protracted one. It was repgrted through town 
that the Governor General was to come down to the Legislative CBancil 
on Thursday for the purpose of giving the Royal assent to the Bill.for the 
payment of the Rebellion Losses; and fears were entertained that a dis- 
tarbance wonld have occurred in consequence of the excitement which 
the announcement of His Excellency’s intention created among the Brit- 
ish population. A city paper says that it was only by the intervention 
and exertions of some influential parties that the assemblage of a large 
concourse of people round the Parliament-House was prevented. The 
Governor, however, did not appear, aud the excitement died away. 
Petitions to His Excellency continue to pour in from all parts of the coun- 
try requesting him not to sanction this act; but 1 imagine he has goue too 
far to recede now, even if he wished to do so. Rumours of all kinds are 
afloat on the subject, but I place little reliance in them. ; 

In the meantime “the war of races” is getting on—at least as far as 
words are concerned, with all the rapidity which the worst enemies of 
the country could desire. One gentle editor advises that any French Ca- 
nadianu settler who would dare to intrude into the Eastern Townships 
should be immediately driven away by the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants after 
the fashion of Judge Lynch. Another equally gentle brother of the craft 
speaks exultingly of “ the struggle that is breeding for the third and last 
tame’’—the Italics are his own. 

These, however, are not all, nor the most ominous signs of the revival 
ef the ancient animosities between the English and French population of 
Lower Canada, and to which Lord Durham gave the name of * the war 
of races.’”’ I shall, ata future time, enter more largely on this question 
80 Vitally important to the future power and welfare of the Province, and 
in the meantime sincerely hope that the heated partizans of both sides 
will pause before they push matters to extremes. There is more danger 
than even appears on the surface. When two races differing so widely 
were planted in Lower Canada, the Dragon's teeth were sown that may 
spring up into armed men. Oar only safety is in mutual forbearance, 
and inletting matters take their natural course, but this no one seems* 
inclined todo. As, however, I intend to speak more at length on this, 
by and bye, I shall for the present not continue the subject. 

A new tariff has been introduced by the Inspector General in the As- 
sembly. It materially iucreases the duties on the importation of some 
articles, while it decreases them on others. Papers have been laid before 
the House consisting of Despatches relative to the Halifax and Quebec 
Railroad and other public works, but they have not yet been printed. A 
good deal of opposition has been offered to that part of the Assessmeut 
Bill which taxes personal property, but nothing besides has been said or 
done of any interest, all being common routine business. 

The last new rumour, and which I have just heard, is that Lord Elgia 
has resolved not to assent to the Rebellion Bill until he receives further 
instructions from home. r. F 


JwMusic, 


Astor Prace Orera Hovst.—The only performance this week at the 
Opera House was Belisario, which was produced for the first time on 
Monday last, to a fashionable but not acrowded audience. This opera, 
‘hough not one of Donizitti’s most popular works, is certainly among his 
very best compositions. It coatains some pieces which he has never sur- 
passed, and most of the Arias are full of charming melody, flowing, tender 
passionate. Itis more strictly aserious opera than most modern works 
so. called, although there is still of course much lightness, the Italian 
manner not permitting that solemn gravity and grandeur, natural to the 
German School. There cannot be a doubt thatit is eminently pleasing, 
for although somewhat long, no feeling of weariuess is experienced. 

The plot of the opera was given at length in the Aldion, when “ Beli- 
sario”’ was first brought out here. 

Siguorina Borghese displayed her usual fine appreciation of character 
in her embodiment of Irene. No other feelings are called forth in her 
during the opera, than those of strong filial atfection and deep sorrow. 
She is rather an accessory to the picture, than a prominent feature ; still 
the character is an important one, in its very unobtrusiveness, and Sig- 
norina Borghese rendered it beautifully. She displays that abandon in 
her acting, without which action must ever fall short of nature; she 
seems to yield without reserve to the strong impulses of her nature, and 
she produces, consequently, effects which partake of reality. She 
sang the music charmingly : she showed no ambition for display, but pre- 
served a simplicity throughout in perfect keeping with the character. 
Her pertormance was altogether one of high merit. As an Artiste she 
ranks much higher than when she was last with us. She sivugs more to 
the jadgment and less to the ear, than of old: she relies more upon nata- 
ral pathos and expression, and earnest passion, than upon brilliant but 
meretricious ornament. In short she is in every way improved, and had 
she a voice of greater power, there are but few who could be named as 
her superiors. 

Signorina Fasciotti ,as Antonia, was more effective than in Elvira iu 
Ernani; all the objections we then urged still appeared on this occa- 
sion, but the nature of the part rendered them less prominent. She acts 
with much energy and passion, although with some exaggeration ; still 
even that is better than coldness. She produces her voice badly, and 
she seems to need the knowledge of how touse its powers to advautage. 
It is an organ of much power and good capability, aud evennow a year's 
study under strict supervision would render Signorina Fasciotti available, 
for prominent characters, while at present her very prominence is her 
ruin. Her education is beyond a doubt but half finished, and she has 
much to learn and still more to forget, before she can retain the position 
of Prima Donna. 

Belisario is Signor Novelli's best character as far as we have yet seen, 
and is in every respect a correct, spirited and artistic representation. He 
has studied it understandingly, and brings out every characteristic in bold 
relief. He never forgets the situation of the scene, and his blindness 
seeins not stage blindness, but painful reality. Both in dramatic action 
and vocal display, the part of Belisario taxes largely the physical and 
mental powers; but Signor Novelli was equal to the demands in every 
respect. His “ making up” for the part was admirable, and shows an 
attention to the details of his profession highly creditable to him. From 
first to last he sustained his well-earned reputation, and received warm 
and frequent tokens of approbation during tbe evening. 

Signor Corelli pleased us greatly as Almiro; he put all his energies iuto 
the delineation of the character, and rose toa higher point of excellence, 
than on any previous occasion. He sang from first to last, perfectly in 
tune. We can well understand the reason why he sings flat in the be- 
ginning. His voice will not stand much exertion without becoming husky, 
and he is not certain of his intonation unless he exerts his best power, 
consequently, to preserve a clearness of tone throughout, he sacrifices 
correctness of tone or pitch, in the beginning. He sustained his voice 
well during two acts, but inthe third he had to struggle against the 
weariness of the organ. He sang with much taste, feeling and expres- 
sion; and the energy of his action and declamation gave great spirit to 
his representation. 

There were several pieces encored, and throughout the opera the ap- 
plause was loud and frequent, aud the artists were frequently called be 
fore the curtain. It was in eyery way successful, and will surely draw 
large houses. 

The choruses were excellently well performed ; better indeed, than is 
usual at this establishment. The band was ably led throughout, and 
supported the singers well, without overpowering them. 

Altogether the Opera is the most perfect production of the season ; it 
evidences great care and study, and reflects the highest credit upon the 
talent and industry of M. Maretzek. It will be performed for the secoud 
time on Monday evening next. 


Sicvor Bortesini’s Faneweit Concert.—On Tuesday evening, the 
Tabernacle presented a miserable array of empty benches, on this, to 
every lover of musical talent, interesting occasion. There were scarcely 
five hundred persons present, and yet the greatest artist that we have 
ever had amongst us was about to take leave of us, perhaps for ever. It 
is impossible to account for the apathy of the public, on any other grounds 
than a want of true appreciation of the highest order of merit, and we 
are very unwilling to come to such a conclusion. But v.ith the fact of 
the total failure of Vieuxtemps, the little interest exhibited in Henry 
Phillips and the present utter coldness to Bottesini, staring us in the face, 
we can offer no explanation. We have seen great concerts which have 
been puffed in advance crowded to the utmost limits of accommodation, 
and yet the whole combined attractions could not rouse a genuine sensa- 
tion of pleasure comparable with a single strain from Bottesine’s magic 
fingers. The public it is certain requires to be humbugged into the be- 
lief that such and such a thing is great, and when they have swallowed 
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the bait, they do not care to trouble themselves with judging of its true 
or assumed worth. But whatever the cause may be, charlatans succeed 
where gevius fails, and Bottesiui’s career in this country illustrates the 
truth of our remarks, for every one acknowledges his surpassing great- 
ness, even while they neglect and slight him. 

For our own part we render him with all our heart, the homage which 
is due to his genius, and acknowledge that since the death of Paganini, 
the talent which entrances and delights has found no such representative 
as Bottesini. In him we find the union of the highest mental and physi- 
cal requisites of the art. He has arrived at the point of mechanical per- 
fection which it seems impossible to exceed, and all the attributes of 
soul, intelligence, passion, taste and expression, breathe auc speak in his 
performance. Education has litile to do with the surpassing excellence 
of this great artist; it is the resultof musical impulse too strong for cir- 
cumstances to resist, He stauds in his youth, for he is not yet twenty- 
five, at the highest point of his profession—a height which we verily be- 
lieve has never heen achieved by any one on the instrument he plays. 
He is indeed a marvel of the age, and above the common run of men. 

His reception on Tuesday evening must have been highly gratifying, 
for it was inevery sense of the word a triumph. The few that were pre- 
sent knew his powers and appreciated them to the fullest extent, sud we 
never heard such unrestrained enthusiasm expressed within the walls of a 
concert-)oom. 

The great contra-bassist leaves America for London in afew days, and 
he carries with him the heartfelt wishes for his prosperity aud happiuess, 
ofall who know and can estimate his genius. His talents have command. 
ed the most profound respect and admiration, while the gentleness, amia- 
bility, kindliness and modesty of his character in private li'e have won 
ihe love and esteem of all. He is going where his genius will be appre- 
ciated by kindred spirits, and rewarded by liberal encouragement, and 
we say in all sincerity God speed him on his way. 

Signora Mareschi, a new Prima Donna, (they are all Prima now-a-days) 
appeare.. on this occcasion, but we will, in charity, make no remarks at 
present. Signor Ferrari exerted himself quite needlessly, and sung ter- 
ribly out of tune in the struggle, whilst Signor Beneventano per his 
lungs iu that stentorian style which we have so ofteu remarked upon and 
condemned, 

Signor Castrone sang an Aria, by Mercadante, with fine taste and ex- 
pression. He has a voice rich aud pure in quality, and his education has 
taught him to use it to the best advantaye. His was the only vocal effort 
wortby of commenting upon during the evening. 

The artists of New York should combiue aud give a complimentary 
concert to Signor Bottesini, before he quits the country. 





Sacrep Concert at THE TABERNACLE.—We have only room to say that 
on Thursday evening a fine selection vi Music was cruelly ill-treated, and a 
full audience grievously disappointed by avery mediocre performance of 
avery fixe programme. We hope the repetition to-night will show more 
care, orwe may be unwillingly compelled to say something harsh next 
Saturday. 
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Broapway Turatre.—* The Euchantress” has proved eminently at- 
tractive, and bids fair to rival in popularity the famous “ Monte Cristo.” 
Even the acknowledged inferiority of the masic does not interfere with 
its success. The gorgeousness of the appointments, aud the careful 
rendering of the piece by the actors, compensate for the defects of the 
composition, and, what is perhaps a more singular feature, the public 
very readily accede to the increased rate of admission, adopted by the 
manegement, in consequence of the extraordinury expenses attendant on 
the production of this magnificent spectacle. 

We are glad to seo this spirit evinced by the theatre going community. 
It will enable Mr. Marshall to pursue the very praiseworthy course of 
liberality he has at all times manifested in the production of pieces re- 
quiring the auxiliary aids now so indispensable in all our stage arrange 
ments. We have taken some pains to ascertain from reliable 
sources the actual receipts and expenditures of this house, and 
in justice to the lesseo we must declare, that it would be utterly 
impossible for the management to continue tke presentation of spec- 
tacles, in the costly style in which they are given at the Broad- 
way,at the fixed rate of half-a-dollar to the Boxes and Parquette. 
Desirous as we are to see at least one theatre in the city where the Dra- 
ma shall be presented in a form to meet the increased taste and refine- 


(tmentefthe age, we cheerfully record our acknowledgment, that Mr. 


Marshall is justified in making his tariff of admission to the more eligible 
parts of the house correspond with his heavy expenditure. Theatrical 
amusements may be classed among the luxuries of life, and the more re- 
fined portions of the community wil! not object to pay a reasonable rate 
of admission, where the entertainment is presented in a style worthy of 
support. We think that Mr. Marshall is wise in making no alteration in 
the prices to the “ Family circle,” that should always be placed within 
the reach of those to whom theatrical entertainments at the cheapest 
possible rate have become a necessity. 

The Broadway having attained the rank of being the theatre of the 
city, we consider all its movements worthy of critical supervision; un- 
der the present lessee and his capable acting manager, the business of 
the theatre has been conducted with praiseworthy liberality and atten: 
tion. The comforts and tastes of the public have been consulted and in 
all respects we feel bound to acknowledge that the establishment is de- 
serving the support of the public andthe aid of the press. 


Burton’s THeatre.—A new piece called ‘* The Hemlock Draught,” 
lately imported from London, and a Farce called “ Forty Winks,” Writ 
ten by Mr. Burton, have been the novelties of the week at this House. 
The first piece was perhaps too strictly classical in its character, to suit 
either the tastesof the audience or the capacities of the actors. The 
Public go to Burton’s to indulge in the enjoyment of unrestrained mirth, 
“ Laughter holding both his sides’—is the presiding and all potent 
magnet here. “ The Hemlock Draught’’ was an ominous name and dead- 
ly in its effects upon the audience. 

Mr. Burton’s Farce acted as arestorative on the spectators, and kept 
them convulsed with laughter from beginningto end. Thereis little 
novelty in the plot. Burton, with the tactof an experienced comedian 
has availed himself of the characters end situations from popular farces, 
and has worked them up into a kind of olla-podrida, sufficiently piquant 
and amusing to suit the tastes of his andiences. His own admirable per- 
sonation of the hero is in his richest style; and the other actors abl 
support him in carrying out the fun and humour. The piece has proved 
unequivocally successful. 

On Monday, a new local satire, to be called “ Socialism, or the right to 
labour,” will be produced. The names of the two leading characters 
are announced, Mr. Fourier Grisley by Brougham, and Afr. Menny by 
Burton. Thetitle aud the names’ of these two characters indicate the 
cast of the piece, and seem to promise a rich mine of fun. 

There's no offence in it—-we trust—for it seems treading on the ticklish 
ground of personality. Mr. Menny is intended, we presume, for the 
Abbé Lamennais. The other gentleman we shall not be the first to name. 

Mr. Brougham’s excellent comedy, ‘Romance and Reality,” is also 
in preparation, and we are glad to see its revival announced. It is de- 
cidedly one of the most amusing of modern pieces, and if well cast will 
prove a decided attraction. 


Otymric Tueatre.—The season is drawing to aclose at this little 
box, and manager Mitchell is using every expedient to produce novelties 
sufficiently attractive to eke out advantageously the short period of its 
remaining open. Mr. Hill’s engagement was a tolerably successful 
one, and now the “ Leetroupe” of ‘ Acrobats” are the reiguing “stars.” 
We hear of extensive arrangements making by Mitchell for next season. 
A large accession of strength to the stock company is iu contemplation, 
among whom Miss Mary Taylor will form a very prominent feature. 

Bowery Turatre.—The world-renowned Mr. Van Amburgh recently 
returned from his successful European tour, and Mr. Hamblin has secured 
his services at the Bowery, where he has been the great lion of attrac+ 
tion during the week, ina piece called “Morok the Beast Tamer,” written 
expressly for the display of his wondrous powers over the wild beasts of 
the forest. The piece itself, adapied from the Wandering Jew, is well 
written and interesting; and is admirably put upon the stage. The chief 
attraction of course rests with Mr. Van Amburgh, who exhibits the won- 
derful contro! he has over his trained animais, in an apperently actu 
encounter with a large panther; and in the last scene goes through the 
usual feats with a collection of animals, amongst which is a black tiger, 
hitherto considered untameable. 

The house has been crowded every night during the week : and we 
doubt not that such will be the case during the whole of Mr. Van Am- 
burgh’s engagement. He is unquestionably a most perfect artist in his 
peculiar line. Brougham’s successful Drama of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” has been 
unavoidably withdrawn for the present, in consequence of Mr. Van Am- 
burgh’s engagement. 
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Netices of New Works. 





Norta American Review. The April number is on our desk; and 
it is pleasant to meet so much agreeable reading, without an article on 
California, Free Soil, Annexation, or the Revolutions of Europe. Other 
topics, however, not over-written, the contributors have found, and these 
are generally handled with ability. One of them, and not the least inter- 
esting, is the Empire of Brazil, its state and probable destiny. Anotner 
treats of the Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ; calls attention 
to the importance of Mr. Squier’s discoveries, and urges the co-operation 
of the various Historical and Antiquarian Societies throughout the Union 
in one grand enterprise, for the purpose of prosecuting further investiga. 
tions. We turned with interest to a notice of the Female Poets of Amer- 
ca, purporting to be a review of several volumes of their choicest produc- 
tions, that appeared almost simultaneously, towards the close of last year. 
One of these collections, edited by Mr. Griswold, was commented on by 
us in the Albion of Dec. 30. We looked for a review, but scarcely find 
one. The article in question is composed of a continued aud almost un- 
broken series of laudatory remarks; as if the reviewer, dazzled by the 
number, bad not weighed the merits of this century of poetesses—for, if 
we remember rightly, they touch closely upon a hundred. Nor can this 
complacent tone be wondered at, when we read the following singular 
opinion promulgated in a periodical of such standing as the North Ameri- 
can. “ There is also encouragement in the evident fact, that the spontaneous 
witerance in verse of ideas. feelings, and opinions, has become a habit.” Phoebus 
Apollo, forbid that this be true—or, if true, prevent its being favourably 
received. What! to have the floodgates of dammed up verse broken 
down by such invitations from such a respectable source. We shall 
verily be washed away in the inusdation of mediocrity that may ensue, 
To areport from the Treasury, ora Parliamentary return, verse might, 
indeed, give some little relief; a President’s Message or a lecture might 
be rounded off into cheerful vers de societé. But the prospect of having 
one everlasting jingle of rhyme dinned into cur ears can scarcely be mat- 
ter for congratulation. In noticing the Femnle Poets in December last, we 
honestly expressed our surprise and pleasure at fiuding so many worth 
knowing ; but we reserved to ourselves the equally honest convictien 
that one-half might have been omitted with great improvement to the 
book. The North American compels us to speak out. 

We notice one other article of interest, the ground of which has not 
been quite so much trodden as the Prairie or the Desert of Palmyra- 
It is ou “ The Men and Brutes of South Africa’’—the latter being lions. 
hippopotami, elephants, and such small game. We mention this dis, 
tinction between the men and the brutes, because the article itself some- 
what blends the two into one, making the exotic and indigenous human 
nearly on a footing with animal creation. The writer is very severe, and 
deservedly, upon the legitimate love of eport being allowed to degener- 
ate into a propensity for killing. Here is a case in point given in the 
words of Capt. W. C. Harris, whose narrative of an expedition into South- 
ern Africa is under the reviewer's notice. 


“Many days had now elapsed since we had even seen the camelopard, and 

then only in small numbers,: and under the most unfavourable circumstances;“rhae 
blood coursed through my veins like quicksilver, therefore, as on the morning of 
the 19th, from the back of Breslar; my most trasty steed, with a firm wooded plain 
before me, I counted thirty-two cf these animals, industriously stretching their 
peacock necks to«rop the tiny leaves which fluttered above their heads, in a mi- 
mosa-grove that beautified the scenery. They were within a hundred yards of 
me; but, having previously determined to try the Joarding system, I reserved 
my fire. Although I had taken the field expressly to look for giraffes, and had 
put four ofthe Hottentots on horseback, all, excepting Piet, had as usual slipped 
off unperceived in pursuit of a troop of koodoos (Strepsiceros Koodoo.) Our 
stealthy approach was soon apposed by aa ill-tempered rhinoceros, which, with 
ber ugly valf, stood directly in the path ; and the twinkling of her bright little eyes, 
accompanied by a restless rolling of the body, giving earnest of her intention to 
charge, I directed Piet to salute her with a broadside, at the same moment utting 
spurs tomy horse. At the report of the gun and the sudden clattering of hoofs, 
away bounded the giraffes in grotesque confusion, clearing the ground by a succes- 
sion of frog-like hops, and soon leaving me far inthe rear. Twice were their tow- 
ering forms concealed frem view by a park of trees, which we entered almost at 
the same instant ; and twice, on emerging from the labyrinth, did 1 perceive them 
— over an eminence immeasurab y in advance. A white turban, that I wore 
round my hunting-cap, being dragged off by a projecting bough, was instantly 
charged by three rhinoceroses ; and looking over my shoulder, I could see them 
long afterwards, fagging themselves to overtake me. In the course of five minutes 
the fugitives arrived at a small river, the treacherous sands of which receiving 
their long legs, their flight was greatly retarded ; and, after floundering to the op 
ae side and scrambling to the top of the bank, I perceived their race was run. 
wee the steaming neck of my good steed, 1 urged him again to his utmost, and 
instantly found myself by the side of the herd. he stately bull, being readily 
distinguishable from the rest by hie dark chestnut robe and superior stature, I ap- 
plied the muzzle of my rifle behind his dappled shoulder, with the right hand, and 
drew both triggers, but he stili continued to shuffle along, and being afraid of los- 
ing him, should I dismount, among the extensive mimosa groves with which the 
landscape was now obscured, I sat in my saddle, loading and firing behind the el- 
bow, and then placing myself across his path, until, the tears trickling from his full, 
brilliant eye, his lofiy frame began to totter, and at the seventeenth discharge from 
the deadly grooved bore, bowing his graceful head from the skies, his proud form 
was prostrate in the dust. Never shall I forget the tingling excitement of that 
moment! Alone, in the wild wood, I hurried with bursting exultation, and unsad- 
dlin my steed, sunk exhausted beside the noble prize I had won. 

‘When I leisurely contemplated the massive frame before me, seeming as 
though it had been cast in a mould of brass, and protected by a hide of an inch and 
ahalf in thickness, it wes no longer a matter of astonishinent that a bullet, dis- 
charged from a distance of eighty or ninety yards, should have been attended with 
litle effect upon such amazing strength. The extreme height, from the crown of 
the elegantly-moulded head to the hoof of this magnificent animal, was eighteen 
feet ; the whole being equally divided into neck, body, and leg. Twohours were 
passed in completing a drawing ; and Piet stil] not making his appearance, I cut 
otf his tail, which exceeded five feet in length, and was measurelessly the most 
estimable trophy I had gained. 

“ The spell was now broken, and the secret of camelopard hunting discovered. 

he nextday, Richardson and myself killed three ; one, a female, slipping upon 
muddy ground, and falling with great violence, befere she had been wounded, & 
—<- the head ve pee | herasshelay. From this time we could reckon confi- 

ently upor two out of eac troop that we were fortunate enough to find, always ap- 
Proaching as near as possible, in order toensure a good start, galloping into the 
middle of them, boarding the largest, and riding with him until he fell.” 


The following is from the Review itself. 


P The history of the giraffe is, indeed, throughout, a sort of tragedy, or melo- 
—— as well as mystery. Julius Cwsar introduced him to Europe ; Lorenzo 
i Medici, after the dark ages, received from the Soldanof Ev pt the first one 
rary marvel in the eyes of all :—then, in a giraffe-point-of-view,came other 
tity ages, and three hundred years saw nosuchbeing astheone ‘mixed of a 
ard, arte, buffe and camel,’ withinthe reach of the Teutonsand Celts. Buffon 
new so little of him as to say that his front legs were twice the length of his hind 
a nor was it till 1827, thatthe first specimens of this seemingly fabulous mon- 
= reached the shores of our modern Europe. In that year, the Pasha of Egypt 
— to George the Fourth of England, and another to Charles the last of 
“Both were females; and in the land of Mercury, the ‘lady,’ as Captain Harris 
Hea say, was received with due honour. A poctbvosr from The Garden of Plants 
: ened to Marseillesas her beau : the prefectof the great southern port caused 
al — sod France tobe embroidered in silver upon her body-cloth of black oiled 
thet r ered with red, having ahoodto match. Cows from Egypt, Arabs from 
penile Nile, and N egroes from Darfour walked solemnly in her train, while de- 
Arch Sake rom various cities net her by theway. Among others came thatof the 
_ pof Lyons, Whocraved the honour of a visit; and, in accordance with 
AA yg 8 wish, the chief magistrate of the city of silk, with horsemen and 
trudgin’ set han to greet the stranger. Quietly was the poor African captive 
ead Bret to wd prison-house, when the retinue came iu sight; but Archbishops 
seared oy e had never met in herdeserts, and the dignitaries of the Rhone 
sone ae She broke loose and fled; the cavalcade,—Paris professor, Nubian 
the hune 7 of Lyons, vicar of the Archbishop,—sparred in pursuit: buteven 
vefons ed giraffe willturn, and, wheeling suddenly, the horses of Professor and 
dery Assn as utterly amazed asshe had been, when, with music and embroi- 
hense poe gee her brain. ‘The Parisian and the Lyonnaise, manand master, 
cent lad - er,—were all lostin one great jumble and overthrown, while the inno- 
toug ke Ong limbs walked back composedly to the last townshe had lodged in, 
“The a Stable, and recommenced upon her half. chewed tree twigs. 
Th vaee near Lyons, however, did not preventa ‘ demonstration’ at 
: e = y rub a-dub of the morning upon which she entered the city of re- 
tin © he , inour unquiet day, have suggested a new dynasty, or dictator ; 
Out and se times of sleep itwoke only the protessors, whose duty it was to hasten 
pened welcome the wunder from the Nubian deserts. Marching outia solemn ex 
an Foun? the officials and the more persevering of the populace met the new comer 
inde troops formed around her and her cows, to keep aloof the super: 
mob; the learned menof the garden, dwarfed to pigmies, looked up at 
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the wondering quadruped, as the Lilliputians in their great procession did at Gulli- 
ver; the negroes grinned broader, and the Arabs waxed graver, as the crowd thick- 
ened and pressed ; until atlast, by the power of bayonets, blarney, and Parisian 
goed.temper, the giraffe was safely lodged in the orangery. 

“Butif the crowd could not have enough of her at her entrance, they devoured 
her (with their eyes) afterwards. ‘Her place of exercise (the School uf Botany) 
was generally surrounded by ten thousand persons atatime.’ Even the Goddess 
Fashion, deserting all other walks, came inthe crush over the Pontd’ Austerlitz, 
and sketched the African’s portrait for boxes, fans, and ribbons, and caught the re- 
tection of her spots for the newest patterns of gloves, shoes, shawls, vests, dresses, 
and bonnets. But,—note it, O! human beings !—while the Caucasian with such 
marked idolatry pursued the poor captive of the South, her affections held unchan- 
ged tothe the earliest two legged attendants she had known, her first love ,—and 
while she looked with careless or fretted eye upon the ‘white wearer of a hat, 
she received with every mark of joy the brown turbaned Egyptians that Jomard 
tooktosee her. She wasaltogether a poeticel creature, this one ofthe Jardin des 
Plants; she could eat corn, beans, barley, and carrots; but her great * weak- 
ness’ was for roses,—she could never get eo of them. 

“Meanwhile, the African damsel destined by the Paska for George of ar 
land was browsing on the lowshrubs of Malta's dry rock, as gentle, playful, 
and full of grace as any maiden of the island George was king over. At length 
the time came for it to embark for the ‘ruler of the waves.” It was put on 
board of a brig, so small that, standing in the hold, itcould stretch its neck out 
of the main-hatch and converse with the man at the tiller. But it bore every- 
thing calmly and with dignity. Poor creature! that brig was its death. Itreach- 
ed England weakened and crippled by confinement and want of care ; and though 
itlived for some years, and grew a few feet, it was always an invalid. Her joints, 
by the bad management of her wayfaring captors and conductors, had been fatally 
injured, and at length she could noteven rise. Her playfulness departed, but her 
gentleness remained, and to theend of her brief career she was the same intelli- 
gent, mild being ;—the spirit of an infant in the frame of the giant.” 


A Text Boox or GeometricaL Drawine. By W. Miarfie.  Balti- 
more. 1849. Adapted rather for the use of the young mechanic than for 
the amateur artist, we cannot avoid commending the extreme neatness 
with which the numerous engravings in this octavo volume are execut 
ed. Few ornamental works exhibit so much care and taste in the get- 
ting up. It looks like a very desirable acquisition for the builder or en- 
gineer, but to pronounce on its intrinsic merits is beyond our reach. 

Democratic Review. The April number is remarkable chiefly for 
an article entitled ‘Human Rights versus Divine Rights,” wherein the 
writer shadows forth to his own satisfaction a rapidly approaching 
millennium, We call it remarkable, for in style so it is; and we can well 





thundered forth from the democratic “ stump.” One can scarcely take 


breath from its vigorous periods to look about for any thing approaching 
argument. Denunciation the most scathing of whatis, and glowing pic. 
tures the most Utopian of what is to be, succeed one another thick and 
fast—so that it not edified, one is at least excited by the perusal. “ Banks 
and other engines of bloated and fictitious wealth,” says the Reviewer, 
“ shall be trodden under foot. . . . Colleges and Universities, the stand- 
ing pools of learning, will be superseded . . . the laws of hononr, the 
laws of property, the laws of justice, so called, the bonds of affection, the 
behests of religion, are snapped asunder by the secret laws of our being. 
by the law of equality,” &c., &e. This is sample enough of the good 
time coming, if democracy as practised at present in these flourishing 
United States be transformed into the new order of things advocated by 
the Democratic Review. 


Tue Kyickersocker, for April, gives us as usual much pleasant and 
much _profiteble-reading- The humorous department is well filled 
by some droll extracts from the Bunkumville Chronicle. Two or three of 
the tit-bits we mustextract. The first has reference to Lola Montes, and 
informs us that the following concise sentence was recorded in the Chro- 
nicles of Bavaria of the past year. 

‘“« Montes parturiunt, naseitur ridiculus mus.” 

Which is thus freely translated : 

“ Montes occasioned a nasty, ridiculous muss.” 

A New Piant.—When Mr.M s was soliciting the office of postmaster, 
his calls upon the President were so frequent and anti-angelic, that it is said Mrs. 
(whose fondness for botany is well known,) classified him as Morris- 
multi caulis. 








A GRECIAN IN TO-TO.—A learned D. D. once remarked to a theological sta- 
dent, that ‘‘ would he become a perfect Greek scholar, it was necessary to pay 
great attention to those words not in common use, technical terms, etc.”” 

“ [believe that I have done so,”’ was the reply. 

“ Ah. indeed!’ says D. D.; ‘ then you consider yuurself perfect, I suppose ? 
Pray, Sir, did youever have a cornupon your toe By 

“I am sorry to say that [have many, Sir: a perfect cornu-copia.” 

“ Well, ifa person should inquire of you whatthe Greek might be for corns, 
what would you tell him ?”’ 

“ [presume, Sir, Ishould say it was the to kalos of which we have read so 
much.” 





FINE ARTS. 

Art Union Enoravincs ror 1849.—We have been favoured with 
copies of these works, now being strack off, for the numerous members 
of this Institution, to whom the delivery will be commenced in about a 
month’s time. The principal engraving is the production of Mr. Charles 
Burt, and does great credit to his skill and care. It is from Huntington’s 
picture of Queen Mary signing the death-warrant of Lady Jane Grey, se- 
lected by the Society as their annual presentation-plate. The original has 
been fully described. We will only say of it, that in our humble judg- 
ment, itin no way justifies the choice. The accessories are far better 
painted than the two principal figures. 

We turn with pleasure to the other presentation work of art, which is 
about the best specimen of American genius in this line, that has yet come 
ander our notice. Six illustrations of “ Rip Van Winkle,” designed and 
etched by Felix O. Darley, are bound up with the letter-pressof that 
most exquisite tale. The thought was a happy one—the execution, we 
are glad to say. is every way worthy of it. Mr. Darley has evidently 
taken Retzsch for his model, whose illustrations of Faust, the Song of 
the Bell, some of Shakspeare’s plays, and other works, have acquired a 
world-wide reputation. In choosing such a model, Mr. Darley has done 
wisely; but he must beware of treading too closely in Retzsch’s footsteps. 
The designs are entirely in outline, and are so admirable that we will 
give our readers a hasty description. Let us add that Mr. Darley’s tal- 
ent does not appear to be concentrated on one particular figure in his 
groups. Their excellence rather consists in the attention paid to all the 
details—this very style of outline tending to make all parts of a subject al- 
most equally prominent. 

No. 1, Showsus Rip hen-pecked. His scolding wife, over her wash- 
ing tub, is restrained by her assistant from flying at him, whilst poor Rip 
leans against the door, using his finger as a tobacco stopper, his gun un- 
der his arm, and his dog cowed and croeching between his legs. The 
child standing in the door-way is a master stroke. It should have been 
a boy instead of a girl, however, for the action of the arms indicates with 
remarkable effect the hereditary laziness of the younger Rip, to whom 
subsequent allusion is made as the inheritor of his father’s character. 

No. 2, Is inimitable. Rip is sailing his children’s little boat in a 
washing tub, apparently the one most interested in the group. The at- 
titudes of the young fry are strikingly effective. 

No. 3, Represents the outside of the village inn, with the schoolmas- 
ter Derrick Van Bummel, enlightening his auditors from the contents of 
a stray newspaper. Nicholas Vedder, the landlord, balancing himself 
between two chairs, is a happy and original idea. 

No. 4, Introduces us to the old Knickerbockers at their mountain 
nine-pin alley ; whilst Rip is acting as their involuntary Hebe. There 
is a world of vigour in the attitudes of the group. 

No. 5, Isamelancholy picture of the old man’s return to his desolate 
abode, eyed even by the cur with unwonted suspicion. 

No. 6, Gives us again the village ale-house bench; Rip, become an 





oracle, is describing his adventure to a group of admiring listeners. The 








imagine the applause with which such an oration might be received, if 
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same attention to miau/ie appears in all the set, and we believe the sub- 
scribers cannot failto be pleased with this sample of native talent. As 
subscribers are apt to be impatient, we beg to tell them that the print 
and outlines are to be delivered to them in the order of subscription. 

Together with the above we have received the semi-monthly bulletin 
of the Society, and we tuke too much interest in its welfare, to pass by 
this official document without remark. In the first place, then, we find 
the following stutemeut of the progress of the Lustitution, which needs no 
comment: 























| ,_No. of 
Years) ad | Receipts. , Engravings. "mea 
bers. | | | by lot } 
a <p) stpe no | adie 
1839 | 814 |$4,200 78) No Engraving...........-.----..---2-+-00- -_ 
1840 | 686 | 3,927 47| Gen.Marion inviting a British Officerto Dinner| 14 
1841 | 937 | 5,205 16) The Artist's Dream......-.-.-......------.- 7 
1842 | 1120 | 6,883 70| Caius Mariuson the Ruins of Carthage... ... 35 
1843 | 1452 | 7,129 00| Farmers Nooning............---+----0----- 51 
1844 | 2060 | 10,080 90| Sparking .......-.-..--++-eeeeeeeeeeee ee 99 
| | | Escape of Captain Wharton (outline) ...... ; 
1845 | 3233 | 16,165 00| Capture of Major André ........--..-----.- 115 
1846 | 4457 | 22,293 00 Sir Walter Raleigh Parting with his Wife...) 146 
1847 | 9666 48,733 91| The Jolly Flatboatmen........-....---.-- 72 
The Sibyl ......cccccccce phwesectsovede penta 
1848 16475 85,134 28) Queen Mary signing the Death Warrant of 929 
Lady Jane Grey ..... eevescerbeb see includin 
| Rip Van Winkle (outline).............--- 150 medals. 





The plate of * Youth,” the second of Cole’s series of the Voyage of Life, 
is in the hands of Mr. Smilie the engraver. Itis intended as the pre- 
sentation plate for the present year, and an etching of it will be distribu- 
ted with last year’s plate. Twenty casts in bronze of a statuette, by 
Brown, are to be included in the prizes for 1849. The subject is tobe 
illustrative of Indian life ; and it is to be twenty inches in height. This 
plan will assuredly be popular. 

We must now, on the part of the public, enter a serious protest against 
critical remarks published in this, the Society's semi-monthly bulletin. 
The little pamphlet before us contains Taz Gatiery No. 1, which is 
ushered into notice by the following extraordinary preface : 


“ The notices of Artists and of Works of Art in the Gallery and elsewhere 
are pre; cd under the supervision of a friend of the Institution, to whom the sub- 
ject has been entrusted by the Committee, and who alone is responsible for the 
opinions they contain.”’ 


That is to say—the Committee disseminates amongst the sixteen thou- 
sand subscribers a series of puffs of the pictures it has purchased ; and at 
the same time warns the public that it is not responsible for these puffs, 
writt-n by a person to whom it has itself delegated the task, and pub- 
lished in its own periodical. . This blowing hot and cold will not satisfy 
the public, who know pretty well the opinions of the Committee by the 
purchases it makes. If the Committee thinks it correct and delicate to 
crack up its own judgment, we have no objection—but at least let it not 
be ashamed to endorse its own decision. It buys works of Art, and 
should be prepared to defend its choice, if assailed—though the good 
taste of volunteering glowing eulogiums on it may perhaps be questioned, 
As for the critical remarks themselves, they will have great weight out of 
the city ; but in it can scarcely do much harm. Those who see wil! judge 
for themselves, and if any one can be led to admire Mr. Wenzler’s min- 
iature portrait of Nature somewhere in Massachusetts, by the arguments 
of the critic, we shall certainly be much surprised. The delegate of the 
Committee sums up his commendation by stating that— 


“ The whole work resembles the reflection of Nature in a Claude mirror, and 
gives one the impression of reality in a rernarkable degree.” 


What a Claude mirror is we really do not know: but we have seen 
convex ‘nirrors, and they represent Nature just as Mr. Wenzler has done. 
As for his being the Rembrandt of landscape—it is surely meant sarcas- 
tically—the Daguerre would have been nearer the mark. We advise 
the critic to apply to Mr. Wenzler his remarks applied to Mr. Gray. 


“ The great mass of men think that Art has nothing to do but to take Life and 
Nature as they exist, without composition or elimination—to throw open the stu- 





dio window and copy exactly the objects which fill the visible area beyond, with- 
out adding or subtracting anything.’’ 


The Reviewer very properly gives Mr. Gray credit for not thinking with 
the “‘ great mass ;’ whilst in the case of Mr. Wenzler he chops about, 
and advocates the most servile imitation of his model. 

We trust we shall be pardoned for thus freely commenting—but when 
the taste of sixteen thousand persons is apt to be misled, somebody, 
ought to speak out. 





Nationat Acapgemy oF Desicn.—This annual exhibition was thrown 
open to the public on Tuesday last. We have not found leisure to look 
carefully through it, aud consequently reserve a lengthened notice until 
next Saturday. There are a very large number of portraits. 

cinnstlpentiiienioniaicts 


THE MACREADY DINNER IN NEW ORLEANS, 
From the N. O. Picayune, March 21. 


The great dinner offered to Mr. Macready by the citizensof New 
Orleans came off last evening at the Verandah Hotel. It was the spon- 
taneous homage of intelligence to genius, and was accepted in the spirit 
in which it was made, viz: that of a frank avowal of reciprocity of feel- 
ing, in which the donors and the object of their attention were equally 
honoured. 

The tables were set out in the d banqueting hall, one of the most 
splendid apartments, as to internal architectural decoration, in the city, or 
perhaps in any part of the States. The proprietor, Mr. Mudge, spared 
no pains or expense in rendering the dinner all that fancy could devise, or 
heart desire. The choicest productionsof culinary or confectionery art 
were there in profusion ; the attendance was prompt and abundant, and a 
flood of light streamed from a multitude of candelabras that shed a radi- 
ance over the minutest objects. 

At 8 o'clock the company were marshalled to the dinner tables and 
took their seats, the distinguished guest being placed on the right of the 
chairman, Gen Lewis, our worthy sheriff, who was supported right and 
left by Judges McCaleb, Bullard, King, Campbell of Red River, W. OC. 
Micou, Esq., and others among the most eminent of our fellow-citizens. 
Major Mumford was at the foot of the principal table, as Vice President, 
supported by Col. Farrar, C. Roselins, Esq., &c., &c. Each guest was 
provided witb a bill of fare and a list of the regular toasts, printed on 
raised or embossed cards in the most beautiful style of the typographical 
art. The wines were of the choicest kinds ; Hock, Burgundy, Ghaserasne, 
Madeira, Claret, &c., &c., flowed in generous streams, cooled to the taste 
in a way that would have gratified the most fastidious palate. 

Behind the chairman was hung an admirably executed portrait of the 
tragedian, and in front of him, when the dessert was spread, were placed 
a fac-simile of Shakspeare’s house at Stratford upon Avon, and a temple 
of Thespis, both in confectionery, the latter inscribed with principal char- 
acters of the dram, in the pesonation of which Mr. Macready exce uch 
as Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, Richelieu, Lear, &c., &c. These attracted 
considerable attention, and elicited many remarks of admiration from the 
company. 

Atter the viands had been discussed, and the dessert was laid on the 
table, Gen. Lewis gave the regular toasts in succession : 

1. Genius—In Science and the Arts—whose temple is the whole world—whose 
worshippers are all mankind—whose naturalization is derived from God. 

2. The memory of William Shakspeare. 

3. The Drama—One of the most ancient forms of poetry, and in its legitimate 
sphere, one of the most potent engines to diffuse among the people, virtue, morals, 
and refinement; may its high destiny and great usefulness be ever appreciated by 
moderne, 

4. William C. Macrready—Our distinguished guest, whose fine taste, splea- 
did art, and zealous devotion to his profession, united with all the qualities of the 
gentleman and the scholar, have made him the pillar of the drama of his age, and 
entitled him to the respect and homage of all lovers of the arts. 

5. E. Lytton Bulwer, Sheridan Knowles, and T'. Noon het gor il- 
lustrious trio, whose genius has to powerfully aided the devoted efforts of Ma- 
cready to elevate and purify the drama. 

6. Charlotte Cushman and Mrs. Mowatt—the representatives of the American 
drama in England—Their generous reception by an English public shows that na- 
tional distinctions and prejudices can never prevent or restrain the admiration and 
applause whichtrue genius and merit must ever extort. 
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7. Great Britain and the United States—With a common language—a com- 
mon literature—a common drama—may no discord or hostility ever interrupt the 
friendly intercourse between them—the mother and the daughter. 

On that to the health of Mr. Macready being druuk, he arose and thus 
addressed his hosts: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—I rise to acknowledge the honour you have 
done me, with a painful consciousness of my inability to do justice to my feelings. 
Few can be less fitted than myself to answer at any time the need of an occasion 
such as this; and now I am more than ever embarrassed and at fault; but I have | 
only friends around me, and my deficiencies will not be hardly judged. Letme | 
then request you to accept the assurance, however feebly it may be expressed, of 
my fervent gratitude. I stand amongst you, your debtor insolarge an amount of 
kindness, that I am at a loss where te begin the summing up of my obligations to 
you. But, indeed, it would be needless to recount them even if I had the power 
of doing so. I would neither wish them cancelled nor reduced; for I am proud 
and happy in acknowledging myselt so largely bound to you, and shall preserve 
the recollection of my visits here, and of my intercourse with the citizens of this 
community, among the happy memories, that cheer and brighten the review of a 
laborious life, devoted tu an unrequiting art. [Cheers]. 

My claims, if any, upon your favour, have been indeed but small; but even 
had they been greater, in the nightly assemblages that have crowded and shed 
brilliancy through your theatre, I have received most flattering and substantial 
testimonies of your approval, that call forth and command my earnest thankful- 
ness. But, as if this were not enough, you persevere in conferring on me atten- 
tion and distinction, that impress me sensibly with the conviction of my own dis- 
proportionate deserts. Likethe priestin the Eastern temple, I fancy I intercept 
the oblations due to thedivinityIserve. [Applause.] Itis upon the altar of our 
divine Shakspeare, thatthe offerings of enthusiasm, the incense of praise should 
be heaped, which you so profusely lavish on his officiating miuister. | pete 
To him and to the inspiration of his‘ migh/y line,” to the singleness of purpose 
with which I have, however ineffectually, sought and striven to extend the love 
and knowledge of his works, restoring to the stage the purity of his text, and en- 
deavouring to presenta simple, severe, yet comprehensive illustration of his vast 
conceptions, | owe the little credit thatmay be awarded me, and can make pre- 
tension to no more. To hope and to believe that I may be occasionally associated 
hereafter by yourselves, and perhaps by some of your children, in your vacant 
hours of ing and r brance, with the sufferings of Lear, the remorse of the 
usurping Thane, or the mental conflicts of the philosophic Hamlet, is to me a suffi- 
cing recompense. [Applause]. 

I would not, however, be thouglit to disguise in the least degree the gratifica- 
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bed he had crawled to that festive board, to pay his feeble tribute to the most dis- 
tinguished merit—to the genius of the living and dead, for inseparable must ever 
be the fame of the great Bard of Avon, and the greatest delineator of his match- 
less conceptions—our honoured guest. He was attracted here, as if tosee some 
new play of Shakspeare. Shakspeare, he could assure our distinguished friend, 
was not held in higher reverence, even upon the banks of his own Avon, than here 
by the side of the great Mississippi, and throughout the length and breadth of our 

reat Republic. Shakspeare was regarded by our peo le as a supplement to the 
Bible. His works could be fourd in every library in the country—on the shelves 
of the remotest frontiersman. There was not a trapper or pioneer, who did not 
carry acopy of Shakspeare with his rifle, and his hunter's knife; and who, in the lone- 
liest solitudes of the primeval forest, could not snatch from the adventurous chase 
orthe dreary journey, a few minutes to devote to the study orthe enjoyment of 
the noble thoughts of the greatest of poets-—to drink from that exhaustless fountain 
of wisdom, of delight of inspiration. Eventhose crowds of pilgrims to our newly 
acquired Ophir, in their impatient march across the vast chain of the Cordilleras, 
did not forget to supply themselves with the moral and mental gold of the greet 
Bard of Nature. a 

Mr. Prentiss then drew some felicitous illustrations of the position of Shak- 
speare’s works from his own profession, that in the same relation which our civil 
code occupied to the great principles of natural justice and equity was that which 
existed between Shakspeare and the Bible. 

Yes, he would repeat, in no part either of England, Scotland, or throughout the 
British Possessions, is Shakspeare more fervently admired, more deeply studied, 
ormore highly reverenced than in these States, separated by so many thousand 
miles from the land of his birth. 

Mr. Prentiss then referred, in very beautiful terms, to the effect of Shakspeare’s 
principal characters upon the human mind and heart—to the sentiments of bravery 
inspired by the heroismof Harry Percy,—to the wisdom which fell from the lips 
of Woolsey,—the beautiful though incoherent thoughts of the philosophic Ham- 
let—and the warning admonitions from ambition and avarice, wrung from the tor- 
tured conscience of the Thane of Cawdor. There is not a thought or an action to 
which the teeming fancy of Shakapeare has not imparted an interest. There is 
not adamsel, who goes forth from the perusal of Shakspeare’s noble thoughts to 
gather a daisy by the hillside, but who sees new beauties in the simple flower. 

Mr. Prentiss then spoke of the great international influence exerted by Shak- 
speare, in preserving the harmony of the two nations that drank from that same 
fountain of wisdom and patriotism. Sach influence was greater than all the legis- 
lation or diplomacy of St. Stephen’s or Washington. It bound us together by con- 
genial thoughts, ideas aad feelings derived from the same source. He described, 
in a beautiful and elaborate figure, Shakspeare as a venerable abbot of the middle 


tion this parting tribute of your regard affords me. The genuine honours paid ages, whocame between two embattled hosts and waving his staff, restored them to 


to our declining art are of rare occurrence, and empirieism becomes daily more 
intimately collected with its practice. But there are reasons beyond and above 


amity and kindness. ‘ 
He then referred, interms no less pathetic than eloqueat, to the retirement of 


those merely personal and professional, why | rejoice in receiving this generous | Mr, Macready from the stage, of which he had so long been the pride and orna.- 
demonstration at your hands—this demonstration so conclusively indicative of the | ment. “No more,” he exclaimed, “ shall we weep over the sorrows of poor old 


utter absence of any narrow and exclusive feeling of nationality among you— 


Lear ; no more shall we marvel at the rambling thoughts, or ‘ antic disposition’ of 


[loud applause}—so declaratory of your love of art, for art alone—the highest | the philosophic Prince of Denmark ; no more shall we pity the weakness and the 
evidence oftrue refinement. [Cheers]. The exclusiveness of nationality differs jealousy of the neble Moor, or suffer with the conscience-stricken murderer of the 


little from sectarian bigotry, whilst true as seg like trae religion, the more 
faithful is its devotion to the great object o 


peaceful Duncan. Still, to ourmind’s eye, these splendid impersonations will rise 


its love and worship, the more largely | before us, like Banquo’s ghost, but with far different results; and when our dis- 


and freely does it extend the _— of charity and good will to all mankind. [Ap-| tinguished friend has retired to repose upon his well earned laurels, the impres- 


plause}. This is, I apprehend, a questionable doctrine with some of your coun: 
trymen: and among my own there are mole-eyed men, who “ of the earth, earthy,” 
ean descry nothing of interest or grandeur out of the soilthey move in. But the 
true lover of his country, grateful for and exultnig in her elevation, can frankly 
and cordially admit and delight in the progress and advancement achieved by 
other nations and institutions differing Pty 0 own—|cheers]—can see the race 
of honour run by her competitors without grudge or eavy of the winner; and 
whether a Powers or Gibson model a form to challenge the wondrous perfection 
of antiquity, can feel the thrill and glow of admiration at his heart, whether it 
beat inan English oran Americanbosom. [Loud Cheers}. 

Humble individual as I am, I rejoice, I am happy as an Englishman, loving with 
an enthusiastic love my fatherland. [Cheers.] “ England, with all thy faults, I 
love thee still, my country!’’ I say that, for myself, and on the part of the intel- 
ligent of my countrymen, we rejoice in bearing honest testimony and doing honour 
te the greatness and glory of your hindred race. {Cheers.] I remember when last 
I had the h of being your guest (and never shall I forget it,) one of my hosts, 
a Senator | think of this State, expressed his belief, that if “ Englishmen of liber- 
al sentiments more frequently visited his country, any lingering prejudice still ex- 
isting between us would soon be eradicated.’ Permit me to regret that such pre- 
judice, fraught with so little wisdom and still less charity, should be kept alive. 

n either country, we may say of it, as of the rank nettle on the green turf of the 
good man’s grave, “ it has no business to grow there.” {Loud applause.] Itis 
a truth, that with no other nation in the world do Englishmen so ardently desire 
to live in the closest bonds of amity as with this; [cheers]—with none would they 
so a see any disturbance of their friendly relations ; with none would 
~~ so shrink from the thought of adverse collision, which at any sacrifice short 

f the national honour. they would determinedly avoid. [Applause.] Ask at St. 
James's or Windsor Castle, whether among the highly salaried and high-titled 
diplomatists of European courts, there is one welcomed with greater attention, re- 
eeived with higher honour, and treated with more flattering consideration and 
genuine respect than the wisely economised ministry of the United States? [Ap- 
plause.| By none—I speak from actual knowledge—is the gallantry and prowess 
of the American, by sea and land, more readily attested and honoured than by 
British officers. (Cheers,| In literature and art, the names of Channing, Irving, 
Prescott, Leslie, Powers and others can testify the popularity of American genius 
in England. And should it not be so? I would ask even the most contracted 
mind of my own country, what out of all her history will remain to posterity asone 
of the chief evidences of England’s real greatness ? Where out of our own island 
are we to look for the most unequivocal proof of the character and genius of her 
race? Why, even in her pride of place, even while she still sits, Cybele-like, 
turret crowned, upon the subject deep—a queen among the nations—she can trace 
on the proud long list of her illustrious records no glory beyond that of giving birth 
tosucha people. [Cheers.] And when, with the revolutions of time, her day of 
decline may come—and far distant be that day !—[{cheers|—and she lies “ rett of 
her sons, amid her foes furlorn,”’ even then the widowed queen may still “ in faded 
splendour wan,’’ stretch out her “shrunken arm,’’ and point over the broad At- 
lantic to the giant nation here—her offspring, as the still existing proof of her bene- 
fit to mankind—and as a memorial of her utle to everlasting honour, [ Applause. | 
Nor are the reflective of your country unmindful of the birthright you enjoy, of | 
your heritage in those master minds, that untitled nobility of God's own creation, 
in Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, Locke, inthe laws, institutions, and the language 
common to us both, that educate a nation to preéminence. [Cheers.] No vestige 
of national prejudice ought to remain between people with such motives to mutual 

reverence andesteem. [Cheers.] 

The destinies of this country are too manifest to be denied or doubted, and the world 
looks to it with anxiety and hope. Its geographical limits will no doubt be stretched 
still further over this vast continent, but let us hope the power of opinion and not 
the sword will secure your advance—in the van of your multiplying swarms, pur- 
suing, without noise of drum or trumpet, or the harsh dissonance of war, the stea- 
dy, certain course of its silent march, and establishing the dominion of your insti- 
tutions over barbarism and imbecility by the pacific agency, so profoundly sug- 
gested, of “ masterly inactivity.” [Loud applause.| Co-extensive with this spread 
of the Anglo-Saxon race will be the humanizing influence of our literature and our 
arts ; and from the remote Columbia river to the distant peaks of Darien, the words 

of Shakspeare may be instruments of civilization, [cheers,}—inculcating one 
large and binding charity among all, who are made wiser in his precepts, who 
learn humanity from his living pictures of human passion, and glow with raptures 
unfelt before atthe thrilling music of his magic verse. {Enthusiastic applause.] 

And who is the hevrnsinded, the narrow-hearted Englishman, that would grudge 

a the fulfillment of this noble mission, or the world its benefit? [cheers,| who, 

unteously favoured himself with the blessings of a constitution, at once free, ex- 
pansive and improvable, would descend to the cavils of envious disparagement 
nst you, because you seek toexpand to the widest limits the first great princi- 

ple of good government, “ the greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible 
number ?” [cheers,] because you advocate the unfettered independence of indivi- 

Se Seialas, and assert above all other earthly claims to honour, those qualities, 











“ He who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough along the mountain side,”’ 
80 triumphantly champions as the “ pith of sense and pride of worth!” In his 
barning words, 
“ Let us pray, that come it may, 
Ascome it will, for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree and a’ that,—[Cheers.| 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
When man to man the wert o’er, 
Shall brothers be and a’ that. [Cheers.] 

I ean add nothing to such a wish and such a prayer that can strengthen the ex- 
pression of my sentiments and feelings; but 1 would detain you only to express 
my wish that a letter lately written by the gentleman d2puted by the city of New 
York to purchase books for the Astor Library, could be read in every log hut 
through the length and breadth of the land, to Eoaivass the common mind as to the 
disposition of Englishmen toward this country. For myself, a guest in your houses 
and familiar at your hearths, my feelings cannot change, and drinking to you, and 
thanking you with a heart fuller than the glass I hold, I say to you in words of 
Holy Writ, when I forget you, “may this right hand forget its cunning!” 

Long and loud were the cheers that followed this fine effusion of ora- 
tory, in which patriotism, philanthropy aud genuine feeling were 80 for- 
cibly expressed. 6 

The N. O. Delta of March 22, gives the following farther particulars. 

After the regular toasts had been drauk, Mr. Briggs rose and remarked, 
that if they had not a master-workman like him who bad thus addressed 
them, they had a promising Prentiss, who could speak forthem. There 
= a call for Prentiss, when Mr. Micou begged to offer as a senti 


8.8. Prentiss—who mingles poetry with his eloquence, and eloquence with his 


Mr. Prentiss Tose to respond. (The eloquent gentleman had been quite sick, 
and gave evident signs of ill health, but, nevertheless, he was not the manto be si 
lent on such an occasion.) He commenced by expressing the pleasure which he 
had derived fom the eloquent speech of our distinguished guest. It had aroused 
the deepest emotion of his soul—the warmest feelings of hia heart. From a sick 


sion of his matchless art and exquisite taste will still remain vivid in our hearts 
and memories. Shakspeare, unlike his own Glendower. did ‘ call spirits from the 
vasty deep,’ and they came. So, too, in our future, will come up at our bidding 
the memory of the beautiful embediments of Shakspeare’s spirits, to whese per- 
fection our distinguished guest has devoted so large a portion ef his useful and 
brilliant life.’’ In conclusion, Mr. Prentiss begged to offer as a sentiment: 

Shakspeare and Macready—The greatest dead poet; thegreatest living actor; 
the former, the diamond, the latter, the golden setting in which the brilliant shines. 

This exquisite sentiment was received with tremendous applause. 

Our report of Mr. Prentiss’s speech is of course very impertect, as it is 
almost entirely from memory. 

A toast having been offered to Scotland, Mr. Wilson was ‘oudly called 
for, and sung a beautiful Scotch ballad. 

Colonel Christy and Judge Bullard also sung good songs. The follow- 
ing toasts were then = Ff r 

be Major Mountfort-—Hiram Powers, the unrivalled American Sculptor whohas 
produced the first work of modern art. 

By Colonel Preston W. Farrar—Macready and Booth :} 

Those bright stars that run 
Their golden course round Shakspeare’s sun. 

By Cuthbert Bullitt—The Drama of life—May virtue be the prompter, plea- 
sure shiftthe scenes, and hope cheer our exit, when time draws the ccrtain of 
eternity. 

By Mr. Hyams—The memory of Cooke, Keanand Kemble—In honouring our 
guest, their distinguished successor, we pay a just tribute of admiration to that 
illustrious trio of the modern drama. 

By Judge McCaleb—Our country, surrounded with every blessing of liberty, 
may boast that she enjoys the laws of Alfred, and owes a vast debt of gratitude 
for the Poetry of Shakspeare. 

By 3. C. Reed, Jr—The cross of St. George and the American Fag—To the 
memory of Campbelland the health of Fitzgreen Halleck, who have sung the 
praises of theircountry’s standard ; the one, whose flag “ for a thousand years 
had braved the battle and the breeze’’; the other, whose ‘‘ hues were boin in 
Heaven—the harbinger of victory !” 

By Mr. G. W. Christy—Tothe memory ofScotia’s Bard, Robert Burns. 

This toast suggested the song of ‘“ Auld Lang Syne,”’ which Mr. Wil- 
son, at the request of the company, snng in a style which we never heard 
equalled, the whole company joining in the chorus. 

By Joseph Grant—James Sheridan Knowles—The Dramatic Poet of our age 
the patriot unswerving, who will not pander fora pension ; the tried friend and 
true genius, whose creations have been rendered immortal by the vitality impar- 
ted by a Macready. 

Mr. Macready then rose and said, he begged pardon for arresting the 
hilarity of the company, fora moment. The time had arrived when hz 
must pronounce that mournful word “ farewell,” a word whichcan never 
be uttered without pain and sorrow; but whea pronounced to such a 
body of friends as he had the honour to be surrounded by, caused, indeed, 
a severe pang. But the sentiments of the mournful and beautiful old 
song, just sung with so much spirit by an old, cherished friend, suggested 
an alleviation to the sorrow of his parting, of which he would avail him- 
self, by trusting that his friends in New Orleans would sometimes remem- 
ber him as he should remember them, in pledging ‘* Auld Lang Syne.”’ 
Mr. Macready then retired, the company rising and loudly cheering him. 
The festivities, however, were kept up to a late hour; and many happy 
toasts and sentiments were drunk, which we regret we could not obtain, 
to complete our descriptionof one of the most pleasant festal parties we 
ever attended. 








THE WAR IN INDIA. 


In the month of December, 1845, after six years of sanguinary anarchy 
in their own State, the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, and invaded the 
territories under British protection, with the avowed design of measur- 
ing their strength against ours, and with the uadisguised ope of con- 
quering Hindostan. To say that this most gratuitous invasion was the 
work of the Sikh Government would be inaccurate, for there survived no 
power at Lahore deserving such name, and the sentiments of the leading 
Sirdars, and even of the dissolute Ranee, were notoriously opposed to an 
act of such frantic and suicidal violence. But the army was in fact the 
nation, and all control over the army had been lost; so, yielding to ne- 
cessity, and trusting to the chances of war tor at least ridding them of 
some of these mutinous battalions, the Chiefs, with a few exceptions, 
took their places in the army and headed the aggression. Though com- 
mon prudence had dictated an early concentration of troops on the north 
west frontier, yet so reluctant had the British Government been to give 
even a pretext for offence, that its preparations for hostilities were still 
incomplete, and 89 unawares was it taken by the actual shock that it 
was the recorded opinion of the highest authorities on the spot, but a 
few days betore the engagement, that the Sikhs would never cross the 
Sutlej. They were met, however, with such force as was at hand, and, 
after a succession of desperate aud bloody conflicts, were driven back in- 
to their own territories discomfited and subdued. 

The British army tollowed the retreating enemy across the river, com- 
pleted the rout, and occupied the capital of the aggressive state after the 
ordinary fashion of war. After a short interval we were again prepar- 
ing to withdraw within our own frontier, when overtures were 
made by the Sikh Chiefs to the British General which resulted in a tota! 
aud almost singular change of the relations between the two states. It 
was represented to Lord Hardinge by the surviving Sirdars, that, if he 
abruptly retired trom the capital with the force under his command, there 
would no longer exist in the Panjaub protection for property or life; that 
the army had been disbanded at the instance of the British; that the 
chiefs of the nation had perished either during the anarchy of the state, 

| or in the war with which it had been terminated; that there thus re- 
| mained no materials either for the formation or the support of a Govern- 
| ment, aud that some protection was in consequence rendered imperative- 
| ly necessary until the administration of the state could be re-organized 
and established. The particular form taken by the petition of the Sirdars 
| was a request for some such an interposition of British force as existed 
| in the case of those native states allied to the Government of Calcutta by 
| 
| 








subsidiary treaties; that is to say, that the conduct of the administration 
should remain with the Sikhs, while the execution of its orders should be 
| left to the British—that we, in fact, should furnish the power while they 
directed the machine. So detrimental, however, to the interests of the 
people had this system been invariably found, that it was resolved not to 





perpetuate it by any fresh examples, and the Sikhs were accordingly told 
that if they desired us to assume the responsibility of Governors the 
must also leave us the control. These terms were not wholly agreeable, 
but they were evidently preferable to the state of affairs which was clear. 
ly impending upon our unconditional retirement from the scene, and 
they were consequently accepted with gratitude and acknowledgments, 
It was agreed that our hostile possession of the country should be con. 
verted into a provisional occupation until the young Maharajah should 
come of age, or until such earlier period as should should seem eli ible ; 
that the national institutions and customs should be all maintained, and 
that the Government should be administered by a native Council; but 
that in return for British aid in carrying out these measures a British of. 
ficer should be recognized at Lahore as entitled to a controlling voice in 
the policy of the administration. Such, briefly exjressed, is the substance 
of the treaties of Lahore under which we oe. recently been acting. 
When the young representative of Runjeet came of age his kingdom was 
to be immediately Eotivesed to him whole and uninjured, and the British 
were to retire. 

It is altogether impossible to impeach the generosity and the humanity 
which dictated this convention. [lt was solemnly and freely sworn and 
subscribed to by a fullcouncil of all the chiefs and notabilities who could 
be collected ; an expression of the national will which was invited by 
Lord Hardinge as the most truthful, and as best according with the pre. 
cedents of Sikh history. For the performance of its part in the compact 
the British Government was to receive £220,000 per annum—a sum ob. 
viously inadequate to reimburse us for the expenses incurred. On these 
terms, however, we entered upon the discharge of our accepted duties. 
Whether we erred or notin any of the details of administration, we 
shall not here pretend to say; itis sufficient to remark that no com 
plaints were ever alleged against us, and that we religiously observed 
although to our own hindrance, the spirit of the treaty to which we had 
sworn. We kept order at Lahore, and in the provinces; we gradually 
reorganized a portion of the old Sikh army ; we relieved the people from 
certain oppressive imposts, and we narrowly escaped a campaign in Cash- 
mere while tulfilling part of our stipulated duties. 

Nothing beyond the ordinary explosions of Oriental intrigue had occur. 
red to affect our position, when, in the spring of last year, it was decided 
at Lahore that the Governor of Mooltan should be superseded in his office. 
The question was one exclusively concerning the Durbar, and its own 
feudatory, nor were we connected with it, excepting in so far as it in- 
volved the general tranquillity and good government of the country, We 
had previously, ata similar conjuncture, interposed our mediation between 
the cuntending parties, and with such good effect that Moolraj appeared 
personally in the capital, made his obeisance, and received his condona- 
tion. On the present occasion, however, ashis removal had been definitely 
arranged, either by agreement or otherwise, two English officers were 
despatched to Mooltan to superintend the accession of the new Governor. 
On their arrival at the city they were both barbarously murdered, and the 
instigator of the assassins betook himself to his strong place, and defied 
until the 2d of last January, both the Government which he professed to 
serve, and the Power whose dignity he had outraged. __ 

While we were engaged in this protracted siege the chiefs of the State 
whose interests we were maintaining, and whose decrees at our cost and 
pains we were thus executing, severally and successfu!ly took arms against 
us. Amongst the rest Chuttur Singh, a Sirdar of distinguished family 
and no mean personal repute, repaired to the districts of the Hazareb 
and Bunnoo, on the Upper Indus, and succeeded in exciting to insurrec- 
tion the various garrisons of the re-organised army which at our instanes 
had been posted on this important frontier of the kingdom. He thus col- 
lected a considerable force, admirably armed and disciplined, with which 
he operated upon the road crossing the Jhelum and the Cheuab between 
the Hazareh and Lahore, so that it became necessary to provide for the 
safety of the capital and the secarity of the surrounding provinces by cor 
ceutrating a body of troops in these quarters. Meantime the siege « 
Mooltan still lingered, though the place was invested by a British division 
acting in conjunction with a native Sikh force, which had been despatched 
from Lahore to compel the submission of Moolraj to the Darbar. In this 
force five or six battalions were under the command of a Sirdar named 
Shere Singh, the son of the Chuttur Singh whe was in arms in the norh. 
At a very critical period of the operations Shere Singh seized the oppor- 
tunity to desert, and, carrying with him his regiments, made his way \» 
the upper country, where he took the command of the force which hs 
been raised by his father, and, on the two occasions which we have re- 
cently recorded, engaged the British army under Lord Gough. 

We have recapitulated these facts in their simple substance, for little 
comment can be requisite to expose the treachery with which our pro- 
tection and services have been here repaid. It was competent to the 
Sikh Chiefs, had they been so disposed, to remonstrate against any par- 
ticular act of our administration, or to negotiate for the summary termi- 
nation of the convention by which we occupied the country. They did 
none of these things. They took advantage of an entanglement, into 
which, wholly on their behalf, we had fallen, and rose in arms behind 
our backs while we were engaged in chastising a rebel against their own 
Government. Whether these events were the result of any long-concerted 
conspiracy, or of any irresistible impulse, we need nut examine. Our 
own opinions, long ago expressed, and which accord with those of the 
best authorities in Iudia, are in favour of the latter supposition; but 
whichever explanation may be adopted, the perfidy of the Sirdars re- 
mains equally glaring. The justice and the policy ot the war lie on the 
very face of its origin and conduct, and whatever resolutions may ac- 
company its conclusion, it is clear that there can be no satety for British 


shall have been adequately chastised.— Z'imes, March 8. 
A fortnight before the unanimous call made upon Sir Ckarles Napier 
which has resulted in his accepting the command of the British forces 1 
the East, and when he thought that he had done with active warfare, bt 
thus gave his opinion on the policy to be adopted in the Punjab. 


LETTER FROM SIR C. NAPIER TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir—lI have just seen an article in your paper containing some observa 
tions on a letter to Sir John Hobhouse, published by me. I think som 
expressions of mine seem to make you suppose that [ doubt the proprie 
ty of our conquering the Punjab. Perhaps my expressions were noté 
clear as they ought to have been, for I did not intend that any such it 
ference should be drawn. Therefore, without entering at all into th 
causes or accidents of the war in the Punjab, I will merely state my vie* 
of the general question. It is this:—The Sikhs are warlike, armed, av! 
hostile to the British. This hostility was a matter of notoriety unde! 
Runjeet Singh, whose strong hand alone restrained them from attacking 
us. When he was gone they soon did so. They invaded us withou! 

retext, and we defeated them on the Sutlej. But this did not abate thei! 
fratred to the British. We made a treaty with them, which they brok. 
and they have again made war, displaying abundant courage and milita"y 
skill. 

Now, Sir, a calm consideration of these facts, (with less experiencé 
than we unfortunately have to prove them,) will convince every mav ©! 
common sense that no permanent peace can be made with the Sikh 0% 
tion andits native Government. I assume this to be a fact which no one 
of calm jndgment and plain sense will dispute. Therefore, if we abat 
don the Punjab and retire to the left bank of the Sutlej, we must there 
make our stand to defend a trontier of 600 miles, from dsinde to Simla, 
divided from the hostile and powerful Sikh nation by a river évery where 
fordable to these enemies, though not to our regular armies. [Let mills 
ry men say what army could defend so exposed and extended a frontie! 
against such adversaries--all plunderers, all ripe for inroads, and not 00’! 
ready for border war, but a border war against the British alone; 0“ 
border population (consisting of Sikhs also) being quite as hostile to“ 
as are the Sikhs on the Punjab side of the river Sutlej, with whom they i 
are asone people. To suppose that our army could do this, is nonsent 
It would become a perpetual guerilla war. 

An army of 30,000 men could not doit. Evenif such an army cov : 
do it, it would become an insupportable drain upon the finances of 
East India Company, and would in a few years be obliged to retire fro" 
the Sutlej to the Nerbudda and the Ganges. Could we halt there! The 
question I will not pretend to answer; but I will say that to occupy D 
hi with advancing standards was one thing: to hold Delhi with ret’: 
standards would be another thing. A retreat upon Delii would be “* 
first march towards Calcutta, and the power of Nepaul would come d a 
| ke a mountain torrent on the flanks of our retiring columns; while" 
Bombay and Madras troops which occupied the line cf the Nerbu’ 
would have the Nizam of Hydarabad in the Deccan, with his 12,000 ; 
of subjects between that river and the capitals of the two presidenc" 
without counting the numerous other enemies all around them. 

Toabandon theline of the Sutlej would be a disgraceful retreat 
eyes of all Asia, and defeat, as all the world knows, is fraught with . : 
danger in Indiathan in Europe, The Anglo-Indian army has nota ‘ 
tion to fall back upon (as European armies have) for support in case | 
defeat. We have only the sea, and “the groans of the Britons — 
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honour, and no security for British dominion, until such foul treachery BF 
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main i ; is therefore, I think, im ible. 
bd hoice but “yee Ta that alone we have safety and 


bey of pues There must be not only a strong government, 


ment in the Punjab, before we can be at 
pce hy a ‘thet? Sanble country, Aud —— J Rn 
astern government permanently ee We must, in i ca 
jab ; nations will arise upon us, and our a 
oe Fy sad chaps the host of Pharaoh amidst the overwhelm- 
i Sea. “ ; 
se ty ghey dip ard for abandoning the Punjab, “if we advance 
to the Indus, and plant the British standard on the towers of Fomony, 
e shall still have hostile nations on our frontier. Not so. Various 
pet tribes inhabit the right bank of the Indus, disunited among them- 
selves and all disposed to be friendly and to entertain relations ee us. 
$0 I found it in Scinde; all those to the westward eagerl ee io 
friendship except the plundering tribes of the Cutchee-hills, = t no 
we conquered. In short, there would be no union among the tri —— 
of the Indus; and we should command all the passes in our front. om 
are ten or twelve of these passes through the chain of mountains ay 
run nearly paraliel to the right bank of the Indus, from Peshawar or _ 
rachee. Through some one of these great defiles an army laveding Sam 
must come with all the supplies for ite wants. Such an invasion of India 
must be met upon the Indus, not on the Sutlej. There would be no King 


jab for us. - 
rothe pec bec tehe ond the mountains and the right bauk of the In- 
dus are contemptible, and would find enemies on the left, or Punjab bank, 


: river for plunder; but this would not happen 
Sg er on po ew aod The inhabitants of the left Dank 
would become rich, and more than ever inimical to those on the right. 
Unlike the plains on each bank of the Sutlej (inhabited by nearly the 
same people, and all adverse to the British) those nations on the Indus 
would be friendly to us as our subjects; but they must be well treated, 
for all depends upon the way in which they are governed. I speak of 
the poor; for no Sirdars or nobles are or ever will be favourable to us. 

is impossible. p 
. In beet, our position someting the left bank of the Sutlej, and our 
position defending the left bank o the Indus, are as different as black and 
white. The firstis scarcely possible; the last is a matter of no difficulty. 
The first will demand a large army and be a vast unmitigated expense; 
the lagt asmall army, and no expense at all. The enormous revenues of 
the Panjab will far more than cover the expense of its conquest and occu- 

ation. I know this assertion to be true. The revenues of Sciade would 
poni covered all its expenses, were it not for the necessity of keeping a 
large force in that province because of the threatening state of the Pun- 
jab. When the Punjab is ours Scinde will more than cover the expense 
of its own government. I repeat that both Scinde and the Panjab will in 
a reasonable time more than cover the necessary expenses of their occu- 

ation if the governments of those ccuntries be properly administered. 

Finally, Sir, let me explain why I said that the Punjab would be more 

troublesome than ever after the conquest if troops be not kept ready to 
move rapidly. My reasons are these, that no hostile nations can be sub- 
duedat once. They are first taught to feel that their conquerors are their 
masters on the field of battle; and then that these strangers are just, 
kind-hearted, and faithful in all their deslings—making no distinction be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered as to justice between man and 
man; and, thirdly, that they take tewer taxes from the conquered than 
the previous Government took. These conciliatory measures place the 
people in a state of transit between barbarism aud civilization ; and it 
must be expected that during this state there will be restless men and ac- 
eidents that will produce discontent and risings and difficulties. 

These difficulties must be at once suppressed by arms. A mob in the 
Punjab could not be dealt with by the constable’s staff; and as to spe- 
cials, Shere Singh and Gholab Singh and Moolraj were all at first employ- 
ed as “ special constables.” What I mean is this, that for the first few 
years of our occupation of the Punjab there must be small moveable 
columns, well equipped, and ready to march rapidly upon any hostile 
body that may assemble and be too strong for the civil power—namely, the 
collectors and their assistants, who must be supported in the exercise of 
their functions by a powerful well-armed police, such as I formed in 
Scinde, and which for six years has acted perfectly ; so well, that Ido not 
recollect a single instance in which the military were ever called in, and 
the police have always been assisted by the peasantry. 

W hether the public will hold the opinion that itis necessary to conquer 
the Punjab, or, on the contrary, think that we should allow our arms to 
be dishonoured by the insults we have there suffered from the Sikhs, I 
cannot tell. I have nothing more to do with India, and the only apology 
[have to offer for intruding this long letter on the public is, that [ believe 
our retreat from the Punjab would now be disastrous in the extreme to 
England, and a blot upon those arms to sustain the honour of which so 
many brave soldiers have lately shed their blood in that country. That 
this blood may not have been spilt in vain is the hope of, 

Sir, your obedient, 


Cheltenham, Feb. 20. C. NAPIER, Lieutenant-General. 





LIABILITY OF ENGLISH RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
Court oF Excuequer, Wednesday, Feb. 28. 
(Sittings at Guildhall, before the Lord Chief Baron and a Special Jury.) 
PEARCE V. THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

This was an action to recover compensation in damages for a serious 
personal injury sustained by the plaintiff in consequence of the alleged 
negligence of the railway company’s servants. 

Mr. Cockburn, with Mr. Lush and Mr. Barnard, conducted the plain- 
tifft’s case; and Mr. Martin (with whom was Mr. Hoggins) represented 
the company. Lens ; 

It appeared that on the 10th May last, the plaintiff, a valet in the ser- 
vice ot Mr. Beckwith, a gentleman of fortune, was returning from Bath 
to London by the express train, and after passing Swindon the train ap- 
proached the Shrivenham station, and, finding the signal to denote “ all 
right” up, the engine-driver daehed on at the usual pace of 60 miles an 
hour. It seemed, however, that at the siding just by the Shrivenham 
station, a horse-box, to which a cattle-truack was fastened, had been re- 
ceutly moved, and the porter epgaged in the removal carelessly left a 
portion of the box and truck overlapping the main line of railway, Tae 
engine passed without any material injury, but the next carriage caught 
the portion of the cattle track which was overhanging. The truck aud 
horse box were shivered to atoms, and two or three of the front carri- 
ages were also dashed to pieces, the passengers, to the number of 30, 
being thrown out, some four or five killed, and the remainder more or 
less h rt, and injured. The plaintiff was in the second carriage from the 
engine. He was found, after the collision, perfectly insensible, and was 

supposed to be dead. He was notso in fact, however; he was taken to a 
pubiic-house, and as there were three gashes in his head, when the sur- 
geon arrived it was deemed necessary to shave off the hair to examine 
the wounds, and the pain occasioned by this operation induced some 
symptoms of vitality. Cold lotions were applied to his head during the 
night, and by the next morning he had in some degree recovered his 
Senses. He wasso much lacerated and disfigured, however, that his 
own master did not recognise him. One of his legs was broken above 
the ankle-joint, and the ankle itself bruised. There was a fracture of the 
right elbow joint. A piece of flesh was torn from one knee, and the oth- 
er knee was bruised. The sight of his right eye was lost, and the other 
eye was injured so much that one of the surgical witnesses deposed that 
it was probable the plaintiff might ultimately lose the sight of that organ 
also. The plaintiff's sufferings were described as having been increased 
by the circumstance that his eyelid was sewn in three places: but after 
this painful operation had been performed, it was found that there were 
two splinters in the corner of the eye, and the stitches had to be cut to 
come at the splinters, and the eyelid sewn up again. It also appeared 
that the relative position of the elbow-bone had to be altered after it was 
set. On the 17th of May the elbow was set, and on the 18th the leg 
Was also set, and after these operations the patient began gradually to 
Mend. On the 6th of June, at the instance of the company’s officers, he 
left the Shriveaham station and returned to London, and he afterwards 
Went to Margate, and after staying some time at the sea-side recovered to 
&certain extent. He had lost the sight of one eye, however, was lamed 
for life, and considered incapable of using his right arm freely. It was 
tolerably clear, therefore, that he was quite unfit again to perform the 
duties of a gentleman's valet. Under these circumstances, the ouly | 
question for the jury was the amount of compensation to which the plain- | 
tiff was entitled. | 

On the part of the plaintiff it was urged that this was a case of com- 
Pound or double negligence on the part ol the servants of the company. | 
the porters were negligent in allowing the cattle truck to hang over the | 
line when the express train was expected, and the policeman, whose du- 
ed it was to attend to the signals, grossly neglected his duty by allowing 
bo signal denoting all was right to stand, when he should have given 

€ sigual that there was danger, which might have been seen at the dis 
ance of a mile and a halt from the station, and euabled the engiue driver 
to stop the train and avoid the accident. 1t was also urged, that the only 
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security for the public safety was to make the railwey companies feel 
that in cases of this kind they are liable to suffer severely, ia a pecuniary 
sense, for the injuries occasioned by the negligence of their servanis. 

On the other hand, it was not denied that there had been great negli- 
gence on the part of the policeman (Pargery) to whom the care of the 
signals was entrusted at the Shrivenham station. Pargery’s conduct was 
so blameable that the company thought it their daty to prosecute him for 
his negligence on this occasion, and he was convicted of manslaughter. 
Up tothis period, however, he had acquired the character of a competent 
aud diligent servant, and the company could do no more oe prenes the 
best servants in their various departnents that could be obtaiued for money. 
That their offorts to prevent accidents were, in a great degree, successful, 
may be inferred from the fact, that since the express trains began to run, 
during a period of about four years, there had never betore been any 
serious accident, in respect of them, on this line. It was impossible, 
however, for the care and ingenuity of man to prevent accidents eres 
and it was contended that if the company weyers the best and most 
careful servant that could be had, they fulfilled their duty to the public. 
In the present case, the plaintiff in the first instance, was attended by the 
local surgeon. Mr. Cwesar Hawkins, an eminent surgeon, from London, 
was afterwards brought down by the company, and attended the plaintitt 
for six days at Shrivenham, and subsequently in London. The plaintiff, 
without regard to expense, wes lodged and attended to at the expense of 
the company; and deeply as they regretted the accident, it was submitted 
that they could not be reasonably expected to compensate the plaintiff 
for an inevitable accident, which every man who travelled by a railway, 
and especially by a train the usual pace of which was 60 miles an hour, 
must contemplate as not an impossible contingency. + 

Mr. Beckwith, the gentleman in whose service the plaintiff was at the 
period of the accident, and who was a passenger by the same train; Roscoe, 
the driver of the express train : the two medical gentlemen who attended 
the plaintitf on the part of the company, and a surgeon who had since at- 
tended the plaintiff, and deposed to his present condition, as well as 
other witnesses, were severally examined on behalf of the plaintiff; the 
company’s counsel relying upon the facts elicited from these wituesses 
On cross-examination. iS 

The Chief Baron, in samming up, told the jury he was clearly of opinion 
that the company was liable for the negligeuce of its servants. They 
might employ the best servants, and yet, if those servants on one occasion 
neglected their duty, the persons injured by that solitary act of negligence 
might fairly call upon the company for compensation. The only question 
for the consideration of the jury in the present case was the amount of 
damages, a question certainly not without difficulty, especially when it 
appesred, asin the present case, that the plaintiff, although he bad not yet 
lost the sight of both eyes, might eventually do sv, in consequence of the 
effects of the accident. The plaintiff, no doubt, had sutfered severely. 
It may be supposed that after such a shock his constitution would be sha- 
ken and debilitated, and it was for the jury to exercise their own judg- 
mentas to the amount of damages to which he was entitled under all the 
circumstances. 

The Jury retired, and after deliberating for an hour, retured a verdict 
for the plaintiff—Damages, 750. 





Fowerat or Prince Watpemar or Prussia.—The last honours were 
paid to the mortal remains of this gallant Prince at Berlin, on the 28th uit. 
It will be remembered that he bore a distinguished part in the Indian 
campaign under Lord Hardinge. The ceremony took place in the ca- 
thedral, contiguous to the palace, and was attended by all the Royal 
Family of both sexes, by the diplomatic corps, by the Ministers and offi- 
cers of state, by deputatious of the Chambers, by all the officers of the gar- 
rison, and by adetachment of the regiment of guards (dragoons), of which 
the illustrious deceased had been commander. The coffin containing the 
remains of the departed Prince having been privately conveyed from Wild 
Park, near Potsdam, on the previous night, was placed upon an elevated 
platform or catalalque opposite the high altar, the whole ornamented with 
black draperies and emblazoned escutcheons. On either side of the cof- 
fin were three stools, covered with black velvet, embroidered with silver 
ornaments and guarded by six officers. On these six stools were placed 
the insignia of various orders worn by the deceased, amongst which were 
those of the Bath, and the medals and clasps devoting the share taken by 
his Koyal Highness in our Indian perils and Indian glories Count Gra- 
ben, who with Count Oriola, attended Prince Waldemar to the East, stood 
close to the stool on which was deposited the chain and collar of the 
Black Eagle. Upon the coffin was placed the Prince’s coronet, sword, 
gloves, sash. and ribbons of the Black Eagle, Bath. Order of Merit, In- 
dian Medal, &c., &c. At ten o'clock the Kiug and Queen, attended by 
the whole of the Royal Family and their suites, entered the holy edifice, 
and took their places opposite to the altar. The chief mourners were, 
the venerable Priuce William, father to the deceased; Prince Adelbert, 
his brother; Princess Elizabeth, his sister; and her husband, the Here- 
ditary Prince of Hesse (by Rhine). On the termination of the religious 
ceremouy, a signal was given, and the troops, formed in line outside, fir- 
ed three volleys, followed by nine rounds from the guns, and by the ring- 
ing during half an hour of all the church bells. The members of the 
Royal Family of both sexes, who appeared most deeply affected, ap- 
proached the coflia during this period, and, bending before it, uttered 
short but fervent prayers. Prince Waldemar was so universally beloved, 
uot only by his own illustrious family circle, bat by persons of all classes, 
that there could not have been a single individual present who did not 
participate in the griet of the Royal Family. The British envoy, Lord 
Westmoreland, being a lieutenaut general, and military knight of the 
Bath, was honoured by the King with a special invitation to attend the 
ceremony asa soldier, and thence tock his place and rank among the fore- 
most Prussian general officers, where he was conspicuous from his lofty 
stature, brilliant uniform, and from wearing many honourable and well- 
merited decorations, among others, the tardily granted proof of his hav- 
ing been present at some of our most desperate and glorious Peninsular 
achievements. A battalion of infantry and one squadron of Guard caval- 
ry were ou duty as a guard of honour, but not for police purposes. The 
ceremony, which commenced at about ten a.m. did not last more than half 








an hour. It was no sooner terminated, than all persons invited took their 
departure. The theatre and public places of amusement were closed in 
the evening. 

T. P. Cooxe anp THE War Mepat.—\ ho does not know T. P. Cooke, 
the ouly legitimate hero of the nautical drama? Not to know him argues 
yourself unknown. Well, T. P. C., or “ Tippy Cooke,” as his familiars 
call him, has received the Medal for his share in the hattle of St. Vincent. 
It is not generally kuown, but it is nevertheless a fact, that T. P. Cooke is 
the only survivor of the crew of the Raven, employed in that memorable 
engagement. He was sent out into the Navy under the protection of the 
Marine Society, founded by his relative, the celebrated Jonas Hanway, 
the philanthropist, and possesses to this moment the large gold medal 
presented to Hanway by the Marine Society at the close of the war in 
1762. We congratulate Mr. Cooke on the acquisition of the decoration, 
but what are we to say to the Lords of the Admiralty, who could not find 
a sufficient motive for honouring the veteran with the Medal, without go- 
ing back to the battle of St. Vincent? Has not T. P. Cooke distin- 
guished himeelf in a hundred fights since then? Ask the thousands of 
people on the Surrey side of the water, who have nightly witnessed his 
exploits. Ask them if they have not seen him, single-handed, defeat and 
disperse a dozen Algerians, as many Yankees, and a host of Frenchmen 
and Turks? Have they not witnessed the intrepidity with which he has 
rushed in amongst a host of smugglers, and stopped their contraband pro- 
ceedings by putting a period to their wretched lives? Talk of the Coast 
Guard—pooh! T.P. C. has done more for the revenue (of the Surrey 
manager) than the whole of the Government Establishments. How often 
has he—reckless of consequences—litched up his nether gear, and with 
a “shiver my timbers,” or “strike my top-lights,” pounced upon the 
ruthless ravisher, and prevented a catastrophe which might have carried 
an old father’s grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. We consider it a re- 
proach to the country that such a Seaman should only wear one Medal. 
His breast ought to be covered with decorations, and the First Lord’s 
room be decorated with his portrait in the character of Harry Haulyard, 
or William ( Black Eyed Susan's sweet William), ov the immortal Long 
Tom Coffin.—United Service Gazette. 








Asp-rt-Kaper.—A French paper, the France Centrale, dated Blois, 





27th February, gives the following account of this celebrated Arab Chief, 
still detained a prisoner in France :—* The iatericr of the palace of Am- 
boise becomes more and more melancholy ; for the last three months the 
Emir has not received a visitor. He never goes out in the day-time; he 
appears completely downcast, and gives himself up to despair. The only 
exercise he takes is a short walk in the evening, on the terrace of his 
gloomy prison. His captivity becomes more and more insupportable to him, 
and with impatient anxiety he yet clings to the hope that the French Go- 
vernment will at least mitigate the sufferings of his cruel position—and 
daily anticipates a visit from Marshal Bugeand or Monsieur Dufurch, to 
whom the Ewir preserves adevoted attachment. Should, however, Abd- 
el-Kader remain much longer thus immured he cannot survive it, as his 
high soul is fast sinking under his degradation, and under this unprinci- 
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pled breach of honour, faith, and solemn assurances made to him on his 
surrendering himself to General Lamoriciére. 

One remarkable fact connected with the Emir’s incarceration is the 
kind —— and respect which he, as well as his wife, evince at all times 


towards the Sisters of Charity who have daily access to tbe Castle. At 
resent two sisters are specially attached to their service. They per- 
orm all the duties of inedical attendants and comforters, and speak high- 
ly of the decorum, respecttul attention, and gratitude which the ladies of 
the Emir’s suite evince towards them. 
Provipentiat Escape.—Ox Wednesday last Lord Ernest Vane, youa- 
est sun of the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, a remarkably 
fine youth, scarcely 12 years of age, had a most providential escape from 
instant death while riding with his tutor in the vicinity of Bath, where his 
noble parents are at present sojourning. Lord Ernest left the stables, 
mounted on his pony, the tutor selecting for himself a high-spirited ani- 
mal from Lord Londonderry’s stud. After riding some distance, the tutor 
allowed Lord Ernest to mount the larger horse, which, as soon as he felt the 
lighter weight, dashed off at full speed, and galloped four miles beyond 
the turnpike at Beckford’s Folly, on the downs above the city. The 
courageous boy all this time kept his feet in the stirrups, and clung to the 
neck of the animal, which successively cleared all the ditches and low 
walls that intervened, until it arrived at one of those deep rocky declivi- 
ties with which the vicinity abounds. No power on earth could have 
saved the life of the youth had not the horse slipped up, and, coming in 
contact with a sharp projecting stone, cut his hind thigh to the bone, and 
thus disabled himself from proceeding further. Lord Ernest was thrown 
violently by the fall of the horse; and, on recovering sensibility, his Lord- 
ship discovered the horse at some yards distance, moaning and unable to 
rise. Although suffering from great pain, and nearly covered with bruises, 
Lord Ernest went to the spot, and, taking the bridle, the horse, after 
many plunges, got up. The gallant youth then led the mutilated and 
wounded animal five miles back to the stables, where it arrived only to 
be shot, in consequence of the lacerations it had suffered. Dr. Watson, 
of Bath, was immediately called into attend Lord Ernest, but happily 
his Lordship was found to have sustained no very material injury.—Lon. 
don paper, 8th ult. 


Tue Kremtim Raestorep at Moscow.—‘The New Kremlin will 
shortly be finished. The gilded cupola sparkles already in the sun, and 
recalls to mind the palaces with their golden summits of the ancient Grand 
Dukes of Russia. In the St. Gaorge’s Hall, that Saint is to be seen on 
horseback fighting the winged dragon. Eighteen statues, represent- 
ing the submission of as many provinces now belonging to Russia, are 
sheathed in complete armour, with shields which bear the date of the 
period. The Andrew’s Hall, or throne room, is ornamented with mag- 
nificent gu.den relief; the Alexander Hall is of red marble, and astonish- 
es the beholder by its beautiful architectural ornaments. It is difficult 
tu describe, so as to give a correct idea, the extraordinary grandeur of 
these halls and the exquisite style of the workmanship.” 











Cattrorsia Emicrants.—The ship Christoval Colon sailed from this 
port on the 6th of January, and on the 3d day out encountered a terrific 
hurricane. An interesting account of it has appeared in print, in a letter 
from the captain to his owners. The decks were partly swept by the 
sea, and partly cleared to lighten the ship. The passengers appear to have 
rendered efficient assistance in the gale. Their comforts have been ma- 
terially affected by the loss of the caboose, cooking utensils, and small 
stores. The ship was spoken on the 17th of February, 88 miles to the 
westward of Pernambuco, bound to Rio Janeiro fo refit. 





Royav Artittery.—On the 28th ult., an order was issued for the first 
three companies on the roster for foreign service to hold themselves in 
readiness to embark on the 15th of the present month for service in Cana- 
da—Captain M‘Coy’s company, 5th battalion, and Captain Tuite’s com- 
pany, 4th battalion, to relieve Captain Crofton’s company, 7th battalion, 
at Montreal, and Major Burn’s company, 3rd battalion, at Kingston, Cana- 
da, since June, 1843. Major Hennis’s company, 2nd battalion, at present 
in the field batteries here, is the third company under orders for Canada, 
and is not intended to relieve another company, but to argument the 
strengthof the Royal Artillery in North America. The augmentation 
causes a change in the destinations of the companies on the list for foreign 
service, and Captain Townsend’s company, 4th battalion, at present at 
Glasgow and Fort George, are expected to return immediately to head- 
quarters, preparatory to proceeding to the Mauritius in May next, and 
Major Lethbridge’s company, 5th battalion, will return to head-quarters 
about the same time to embark for the Cape of Good Hope. The Athol 
troop-ship, at present at Woolwhich, is to embark the three companies for 
Canada.— British Army Despatch, March 9. 





Arctic Exreprtion.—The Admiralty have ordered fifty tin cylinders 
to be manufactured at Woolwich Dockyard, for distribution among the 





whalers proceeding on their perilous service in the spring for the purpose 

of conveying intelligence to the Arctic Expedition. The pattern cylinder 

has been made at the metal mills at Chatham, and on being submitted to 

Fo Admiralty their Lordships approved of the s,ecimen.— United Service 
azelle. 

Mr. John Duncan, the African traveller, whose journey through 
and beyond the territory of the King of Dahomey has dponbe been made 
public, is, it is understocd, about to leave England shortly, on another 
expedition with the view of prosecuting further discoveries in the unex- 
plored regions of that country. The Pi/ot newspaper, which had for 
many years been the late Mr. O'Connell's special repeal organ at the 

ress, has ceased to appear. Mr. Moreton, an American printer, died 
ately in Paris. He has bequeathed £40,000 to be given asa premium 
to anybody who shall succeed in constructing a machine capable of strik- 
ing off 10,000 copies of a newspaper within an hour. The Marquis 
estate, one of the finest in the island of Barbadoes, was recently sold for 
£3,600. Seventeen years ago it changed hands at the price of £50,000. 
The money raised for a memorial to the late Mrs. Fry, the female 
Howard, is to be most appropriately devoted to the establishment, near 
London, of an asylum for discharged female criminals, to be called the 
“ Elizabeth Fry Refuge.” An undertaker, at Hull, has been detected 
carrying dead bodies with him on the Great Northern Railway, as per- 
sonal luggage. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 22, 


White, Black, 
1. KtoB 2 P advances 
2BtoR 4 P tks P 
3%. B to Kt3 P tks P 
4. Bto Kt 8 &c P advances 


5 Kt checkmates 


To Corresronpents.—H. R A—Your second letter has been received, and’ shall have 
early attenvion. The peculiarity referred to therein, regarding that preceding, had not 
escaped us, 

D J.—Received with thanks—shall appear next week, 

“Carlton House”—Having touched one of your adversaries pieces, it is at his option to 
force you to capture 8v@\ piece with one of your own, if it shoud be en prise—if not, 














can compel you to move your King. 
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WORKS OF ART, 


IL, PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
Fs ee. Gan cers in iagtish, French ond German Line and Mezzotin} 
ravings, Lithographs, Views. Sc, &c., have the pirasure to offer, with their choice and 
pa ep assoriment of the productions of Modern Art, the tollowing new and im- 
ns. ‘ 
P Sy Lawpecen-" SHOEING ”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
. Phe horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Loadoa, was a great favor- 
ite with the artist, and would never allow himself to be shod except in company with the 
, and hence he always attended this fine animal to the smithy. 
¥ Hexarnc—“ FEEDING THE HORSE.”—Companion to the above, and an admirable 
specimen of this artist's most truthful and pleasing pictures. ; 
Lanpseer’s * HUNTERS AT GRASS.”—Title highly significant of the subject; three 
horses, very types of speed and bottom. weal 
Herrine’s “SOCIETY OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT” tell us of 
what all men seek. . . 
Frank 5ToNe’s “ IMPENDING MATE AND MATED,” (chess-pl»ying) cre stes @ sort o 
adox in demonstrating that a loss is a gain, and almost a gentle waroing, Or invi'a- 
n—which shn'l we say —to all maidens and youth who engage inthelife game. J 
Two new pleasing subjects, The “ HEATHER BELL” and the MOUNTAIN DAISY,” 
(happily represented by indeed a “ Belie” of naiure, and a modest beauty,) the Rose 
and the “ Lity,” “Morninc” and Eveninc” the “sunny Hovr,” and the “ HARVEST 
FLowek” ; . 
“THREADING THE NEEDLE.” “SUNDAY MORNING IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY,” “SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE SPECTATOR.” “THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.” but a fuwre opportunity must furnish space for further introduction to tee 
exhaustless fund of “ Art” gratification, which we fertile pencil of the modern school 
lies. 
" ceerd proof copiesofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 2 
Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
ap ance in Euro Also an aesortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored printe, finished expressly and sulely for their house, in a style of eaquisite beauty 
Wt! 8 howe just published No. 1 of “ NEW YORK IN BiTS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, City Hace ard vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSsURGK.” kas 
FRAMES of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 


TOWN FACTORY RENT .—1 he four story brick build'ng in 27th street 
— 9th and 10th These, now occupied by the Manhattan Piano Forte Manvfac* 
turing Co. Apply atthe Albion 8 Barciay street. mar. 24 





D&: EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR ROBERT NELSON, of 
Canada, hae removed to the office of the peer gasienen, and will atiend at che usual 
hours ; viz. from w 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M., and from 6 to Sin the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. m10—Sm 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
(V2 ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag.- 
oxen, is in fact’the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
painful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
yealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this woncrous power, when it is thus 
jeficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at 
sained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im ovemeni 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, ae being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse, It is ex- 
pam‘ ly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect. conirol, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imp in a continuous manner and with 
oo unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEA. 38 MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTIvz AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs, 
Gout, Tic Douleureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepay, ng 
pepale, Palpitation of the Heart, .— and ~ Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lum 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debili En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident) 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, ay me Dea 
ness Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland ~ oad 
directi for its use and application in the various diseases in which itis recommended.— 





ty, Déticiency of Nervous and Physical 
oO 





ble taste. apr. 
ANTED.—A person with undoubted testimonials and of a willing dis- 
ae tae hear ot a place by applying at this office, march31 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
Paton’s Highlands and Islands of Servia, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Noei’s Swiizeriand, | vol 8vo. 
Cervantes’ KE! Buscapie, translate d,1 vol. 8vo. ’ : 
Ranke’s Memoirs of the House of Brandeoburgh and History of Prussia, 5 vols. 8 vo 
Lama: tine’s Biographical Sketch. Poetical Meditations and Harmonies, | vol. 8 vo. 
Letters of Eminent Persons to David Hume, t vol. 8 vo 
Harriet Martiaeau’s Household Education, | vol. 12 mo. 
Woodcrait’s Origin and Progress of Steam Navigation. 
DONATIONS, 
Documents of Congress from Hon. Jobn A. Dix. 
e Do fromHon Horace Greeley. 
Do Do _ from Hoa. Henry Nicoll 
Pamphiets from Hon. Henry Meigs. 
oO from Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck __ 
N. Y. State Documents from Hon. Gabriel Disosway. mar 31. 


COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE. 


AK RIDGE—The residence of the subscriber,is offered forsale. Itis situated within 

21-2 miles of the beauiiful village of Canandaigua, in Ontario county, and consists of 
115 acres of choice land under high culuvation, about half of which ia a rich sandy loam. 
The mansion is a modern well built two story house, with eleven room , and stands on a 
lawn, embellished with a variety of shrubbery and ornamental trees. The place abeunds 
in fruits of the choicest kind: such as apples, apricots, peaches, cherries , raspberries, &c. 
Has a good barn, shed, carriage house, ice house, ana other out buildings. Immediate pos- 
session may be had. For further particulars euquire of Abraham Bell & Son, No. 117 Fulton 
street; Henry Haydock, No. p Rae street; = rf yn ot er at —— of the 

ie. Fur Company, No. nu street; or of the subscriber on the premises. 
rt ote WILLIAM 8. BURLING mar SI 6t. 


RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the plan cf 
ght Public Schools of England, The Principal ot the Upper ‘Seeks College, Toronto 
C. W., has vacancies for a few resident pupils. 

The mata) Ge no extras} include education inGreek, Latin, French, Cooman, ott Hebrew, 








Mathematics] Geome Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, &c.| Elemen 
of Natural liosopha’ inery, Geo raphy, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mbesomation’ 
Book keeping, Geometries! Drawing, urveving, and Perspective in addition to the ordinary 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, and in Vocal and Instrumental Music- : 

N. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certificate of character must be 
submitted from the last Tutor. jan 63m 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from 9 A.M, tilil0P.M ‘This large and splendid collectivn, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dr in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the erate ot his trade or pro- 
fession. An exact representationof a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tonka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, lvory, Silver and Wood. pwards of 400 Paintings in oilaud water co- 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial] Commissioner Keying, and his assiat- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, — and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and o: Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
Also of scenery Lap eg the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &c. 
From the upper part of the hail is a pm 4 great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 2) cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—u 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 
ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied ov for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human rvce, Epileptic F's, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
me,&c. DR. HAKT would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent ccre of Us musi dreadful of ail diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 

















death, the most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy iucurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
rtant of all discoveries was mode by Dr. S. Hart, early sixteen years since, during which 
Fimo it bas been performing some of the most Kemarkuble Cures upon record, and has ac- 
a reputation which time alone can etface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
= Ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are atliicied, as the only remedy. 

We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “I have suffered beyond my power of description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 

to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that I feellam «well man. I 
also fee) it my duty to proclaim itto the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted way 
find relief” Another, (who is aneminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought / be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, ofrestoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with ary, in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of praise and thanksgiving shal) continue to ascend to that who afflicted butto 
make me whole.” 

Mrs. J. Bradley,115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, ee | lias been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 
the use of the Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he bas been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
be unhasitating! prescribes itin every case of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been aarely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 
tosound Aa! , being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and TWenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
jleptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his busi Having used 
br. Hart's Vegetable Extract(says Mr Pratt) he wassoon restored to perfect health, and left 
bis city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 
Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
ith Epileptic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
his healdh has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing,to have no more 
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Bn pee Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 
1 ne. 


the following remarkable case of theson of Wm. Secore, F'sq., of Philadelpnia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. After travelling through England, 
nd Germany and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending tor 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
Seuntry iv November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
dart’s Vegetable Extract. : 
Ihave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I wes ad- 
vised to take a tourto Eurepe with him, which I did. [first visited England, 1 consulted the 
most euinent physicians there in respectto his case; they examiued him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. | remained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about t vohundred and fifty dollars, pocketed by the physicians, and the most that | 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, and positively new I accord- 
ingly left nn lle through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as far from being cured as when! left. Isaw your 
advertisementin one ofthe New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extraci, 
seeing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty yedts 
g, and I can assuure youl am notsorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. Heis now 28 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank God is now enjoying good health. 
Now, sir, faith without works don’tbelievein. To say I shall be ever grateful! to you is one 
thing, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, hiave no doubt but you will think this 
another and quite Se a a. ~ debt of gratitude | still owe sam ul please accept 
this amount as interest on ebt vance. ours, very respectfully, 
[ Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 
Tae Time ts NoT FAR Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 
of this dreadful disease, and ing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanen 
relief and be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 
Over one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony of the beneficial results pro- 
euced yy the use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 
&@ Prepared by S. HART, M.D., New York. 
Prise, one POChAMPacnss vawse obb ncsyetenssse degessececcescccsccccccccccsGe OD 
Do four PUCKAZES....cccccces coceccrcccecscere-crecces -+-10 00 
Do eight packages......csccccccecseeces eeccccccceeesaD 00 
€¥™ Iris carefully packed up in boxes for trausportation, and sent to any partofthe United 
States, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies. 
This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 
ming ,Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of 
THOMAS AND MEIELES, 

169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
or the United States, Canadas, Mexico, and Weat Indies—to wom all communications must 
beaddressed, posi — 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-street, corner of Willian, Agents for New York. 
Doctor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third-street, do for Philaaelphia. 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, do for Boston. 

J. oe & Co., 151 Chartres-street, do = for New Orleans, 
Gad Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, do —_— for Louisville. 
Henry Biaksley & Co., corner of Tuird and Chestnut-sta do — for St. Louis. 








An: rson of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it perfectly cing and intelligible. od 
Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in nivaerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu ower. They can be 
readily and safoly sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British i*rovinces and West 
ndies, and each instrument is warranted. 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
= E 7 addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
ally an 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Dire - 
e tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 

Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvers. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 

John 8S. Palmer, 

James Boorman, 

George Barclay, | 
Samuel 8S. Howland, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain. 


Samuel! Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel] Whitney, | Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, ¢xamples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wali street, and of 
Agenis. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured ia cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise | or otherwise. 

Bin 9 J days are allowed, afier each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

of polic 

he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STAKR, Generai Agent, 
jan ® For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Faq. 

Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil l. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead. M. D. 





Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 

Thomas Benson, Esq. 

John Cattley, Esa. 

Rev. Wim. Fallofield, M. A. 

George Green, Esq. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay. Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq, J. Phillips Puoenix, Esq, 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Eaq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medicai Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESEMAN. Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, kisq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........se.seeeesereseeceeeeeeeessHon. Willis Hall. 
SOLCHO‘....cececeeerceeeeceeceecseceteceseseceeessAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq,, 


16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 29 Wall street, 
New York. 
(3 CaLironnia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGuUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President. J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVEs, and transact any business 
dependent upo» the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions ofall kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums ia the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
loca! position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wits or wiTHour participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HAL¥ CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Boar , credit will given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Anoua) Premium to Assure £1, Whole Term of Life. 





Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit: 
Protits rofits. | Profits. Profits. eeececsecces 
15 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
FD 1174 1912 45 3171 $40 874 
25 229 1147 50 4131 31711 414 
30 298 2 02 55 5 178 4 19 Il 5 34 
3% 1167 2 64 60 710 10 6 9 6182 











The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Orlicers already appointed. 


Sc opcccnesoedepocececctcs Cran Mairhead....cccccccccerscccccseccceccccseseccce 


























and for saleby mostof the principal Druggistethreughout the United States, Oct. 7 


Cobourg... sseeecccccerccece. James Cameron....... coves 
Colborne seeveerceceee.-eeee RObDert M. Boucher.........-- oosecnenceses Cecrcccccsccces 
Dundas eecccce coerce ob. eeees $s 05e0bee ooveveccsceds -- Dr. James Hamilton............ 
London... eercccesssece + « George Scou......... .. De. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal vesereeesseeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell........ 
Paris..... tecceseesceees David Buchan...... wo eeee secceeree te eeeees 

Port Sarnia sreereceserceees Malcolm Cameron... .ccccceceverseees eee 
Quebec..... +++ Welchand Davies.. see eee 
St. Catherine ° Soeccoce o Lachlan. Bell.....ccoccocssesrcece o0eeeeseene anal 
TOFONlO...+s+reeveree scores seseee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick...., ove 
Wood -» « William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 

By, order of the Boerd 
ane THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 











FOR SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


HE BRITISH ST&AMSHIP UNICORN, 650 tons burthen, will sail from ersey 
T on or about the Ist of April. ‘ . ay ity 
Price of passage in Cabin. Fore Cabla in Steernge, 
For Rio Janeiro............@200..... cine sc cle vec ctbeceedececteies 
“ Valparaiso......... eee BOD. eeceeeeeee 2B0..00% e 
“ San Francisco......... 650...+.000 crece BDOD.cccnccccccesccoes GUO 
An experienced surgeon will accompany this vessel. 
For passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
The Unicorn has double Engines, had new bollers in par in Aprii last, is now un- 
dergoing @ thorough retit, and her cabins and steerage will be very comfortable and well 
ventilated, mar 3] 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPg. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwees 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 















Ceptains - 
Asia eoeeC. H.E. Judkins | Hibernia ........0000.5W. J.C. 
Afri seevecseeeessoA. Ryrio | Ningara,.....cssecescsesseses Je cane 
Americ soveeee eosceees N, Shannon | Canads.........000... Wm Harrison 
Europa... C000 eeveceereeecereses G. Lith] Cambria. ......seserereeeeseeed. Lelion 


Ez 
Caledonia....W. Douglas. 
nano vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red og 
port side. 
Captains. From 
Camada.....++++s+0++++e.+C. H. E. Judkins...... “ New York, Wednesday, April 4th. 
Nisgard...-seseseseceeeeeee A. RYTiC.....6.-005 + “ Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 
EUrop...esesersseseeseeeeE, G. LOtccececsesees “ New York, Werdnesduy, May 2. 
Cambria.. Cecccccees Shannon,.........++.» “ Boston Wednesday May 9. 
: cocccccvccc cc MOETIOOR ..000 epi ales “ New York, Wednesday, May 16. 
Hibernia..... tereeeeeeeees DUONG sccecsesceeesees “ Boston, Wednesday, May 23. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool............. $12. 
“Bo in second do do de Sateen ereernan 
Freight wiil be char on specie beyond an nt for perso penses. 
An experienced a ds on oe J eee —— 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orricz. 
so ong or passage, apply to 
et 2 





E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway! 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA, 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland Forbes, PAN AWA, 108) tons, Capt. William C. Stout, 
OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H, Pearson, now on their way to the Pacific, are in- 
tendedto leave Panama for ports in California 
Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal baggage free to the extent of 30 lbs weight. Freight on ex- 
cess and Lo med peony $50 per toe and | per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 150 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 
Passage from Panama to 
Blas, or Mazatlan, 2000 miles, in State Rooms, $.75. 
San Dego, 3000 do, do do Ps) 
San Francisco, 3500 do, do do 29, 
Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named porte, $100. in- 
cluding only such rationsas are urnished to the crew. No bedding found. 
Atlantic passengers are to have priority in choice of berths. No passage secured until 
paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. mar 3}. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
{p®4Fts ou the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 








WiLLiaM MACLACHLAN Agonis. 
H. E. RANSOM : 


7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches, 

And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 

Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June 3tf 





4 he Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
moath i ee ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


ps. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 | Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 2 
West Point..........Muiliner..... sevcerelbsccccecellescceeeel) | ceeeDbrereseeesDivecnce- 228 
Fidelia..............¥ soveee +++16..00e+0016 |Sept 1....Jan 





eaton. ° 
BOscius.....ccccceee BIAMAZG...6. 000000 BB e000 eBBevececeeD® |evevelcovesccccdlcccccccedd 
Isaac Wright........Marshail.......Aug 1....Deec 1....Apr 1 |.....16 
ABhbaxton, ....0000¢ BUBUNG, ...0cccceccecBeccccces Gocccccee 6 | cocecdle eovedhee 
Comstellation, oo 0LsUCO.cccccccccccee Uccoveccllsccccec- I] | 104098 cee Bivceeee 8 
Yorkshire...... ‘ ++16....6+. 16 | Oct 1....Feb 1...June) 
BORE, cascerecccee OEMMsccccccccccceoeMbeccsconsMyndcodeeRh Asece Bsccetscochbccecscccll 
Columbia ........... Furber........Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 |.... 16.....00--16 16 
DOOR TRF s00005 UMEEM: cccsccssoce Coscescee Grovocice O bocce Messen. oe 
WORIOD, ci.n00 vcsccd MIMMss0c0tsccnsecs Ubcocvcccckbocscceocll, Lenet MBvcceppcaatcccceces®D 
New York....+04++-sCropper, .csssceeees 1S.cseceeel6seeeeeee16 | NOV 1...-Mar 1....July | 


















Sheridan..... eee COrMish...eeeeesess TB. .ccccccMoccce 00088 | coos Mesccccceedbscccese LI 
Montezuma. ---Lowber.......Oct 1...-Feb 1...Jume 1 | coos M6rcccceeeslBsecccenlé 
BS C188 n5005.000 00 OU IRMMes ocesecnce: Brecesece Sroce-ese @ | scce MpseqaencaliiaconcceM 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley......-....+ L LL. .cocceld JecceDeccccece Mscccecee 9 

xford.......++.+++..-Goodmanson -16.. ++16..++++-16 |Dec 1.... Apr 1....Aug 
Garrick. ...00+00000eeBldridge..cccsescce WeveeecccMeceeseeeB | voce dl sscccsecelbecccccvell 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov 1.,..Mar 1....July 1 | 2... 16.ccccereeIBseceeeeslb 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commended by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort ad 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to ey Se secce eoeseeee B00 
“ “ New York.....+.-eee+seeeeSy2d 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelie, Can: 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C.’H. MARSHALL, Nv. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Consiellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
4 er line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which will enc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every mon't, from London on the i3th and 28th, and Portamouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month Jhroughout the year, viz:— 
Days ¥ Sailing from 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 
York. ondon. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May a Sept. & Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 





Northumberland, R. H. Griswold > » “ 24) July 18, Nev. 18, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8/| “ 28, “ 2 & & 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 24,  “ 24, “ 24) Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudgon,I. Pratt July 2 Nov. 8, Mar. 8 “2 . 2 e 

“ > 4 “ 


Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker , au * % Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 3 
Ame. F.agle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, April§| “ 23, “ 2% 2 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “2, %“ 24, “™ 24] Oct 13, Feb. 13, June ls 
These ships are al! of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best deoctle- 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be poe Bm for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unions ce ular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


Apply to GRISWOLD, 70 South st N.Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO. London, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. . 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o8 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 














New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, ( 1st January............ (16th February, 
Howe, master. let May......... +» 9 16th June, 

Lisi se tember.........+. (16th October 
8ST. NICHOLAS, lst February........... ¢ 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; let JUNE... ..ccceceesees 16th July, 

let October........... . (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March..........++.. ¢ 16th April, 
Conn master. J tet daly occ: eee } 16th August, 
let November. +++ (16th December, 
ONEIDA, let April....... ee. (25th May, 
Funck, master. Ist August.... i ; 6th September, 
Ist December........-.. € 16th January. 


The ships are al! of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 

price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

oes sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free fom oor y mses but those actual] 
cur 


INCKEN, Agente. 
mar 13 88 Wall Street. 





TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


T HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is 80 subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and bas gained much reputation amon 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state 6 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the fune- 
done of thatimportant organ. In Goutand Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, 18 
reving in a short period allayed ali the inflammatory sy:aptoms—it has in numerous case@ 
succeeded in effectually pany | those afflicted. Of its cuccessin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
-- pee gt” enguatueaaes and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 
x utility, 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggiet, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 114 Broadway. 16 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway- 
09 William street—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore at., Baltimore. Fred. Browa, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Ganal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout = one 
tates une 








EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld RE AI. AND PERSONAL 

ESTATE, The settement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debta. 

Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Coivunies ani Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiacing for the Purchase or Sale of \ire same. 

Reference may be had oa application, free of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a Tist comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreciaimed propery is 
standing; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 50 
years in various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law ani Nextof Kin. 

Communications by ietter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FA BIAN,; 

38 Broadway, New Yor Y 

References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge% Co W.& J.T. Tapscott. G. R.A. Richets, Fee 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Ban 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO % BARCLAY STREET. 
































